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Are You Scrapping $500 a Year? 
How to Write and Sell Light Verse 

IN THIS ISSUE 1952 Short-Short Story Contest Winners 
Canadian Market Letter 


i for your order 
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an editorial in appreciation to Josef Stalin for 
ordering one copy of the Writer’s Market 





| BS od 5) DY BY B Sia) B aw 2, RY Ms Melchior, 
| who has sold 27 “V’ stories 
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CRITIC OR AGENT? 


How to tell the difference between the other 
fellow's sales and your own 


OR several years in New York I was a practicing author and literary agent. I 

sold my own writings and those of my clients. I also did a bit of criticizing and 
teaching to add to my income until I could make a living on the standard ten percent 
commission for selling the work of a “list” of professionals. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Selling the work of good writers was, I discovered, routine, comparatively easy. 
The woods were full of agents, good ones. Truthful, constructive criticism, I also dis- 
covered, was not routine, not easy. There were no good critics for writers on the 
make, not one fully equipped to teach the art of fiction writing. I had already taught 
successfully at Columbia and been fiction editor at Collier's. I quit selling, arranged 
for another agent to take over writers who became pros under my guidance, and 
hung out my shingle as the critic, teacher and friend of the writer with ambition but 
no sales. 





This shingle is still out. For years I've been preparing writers for agents and 
editors to smile upon and pay well. I still have a working arrangement with an 
established agent in New York who doesn’t advertise since he is satisfied with his 
commissions. I conferred with him at length in New York recently. He will accept for 
handling any manuscripts or authors I send him. He said he hasn't all the time he'd 
like to see editors and talk to his clients and that he certainly hasn't time to help 
learning writers. 

Now the question is: agent or critic? If your copy is professional, an agent will 
take you on at no cost to you. If your writings make round trips, if they make no 
trips, if you are a beginner, if you're suffering from stalled literary motors, my belief 
is that the Uzzells are your man! You are not ready for an agent. The Uzzells will 
have time personally to help you solve your problems. 


The list of sales made for competent authors is exciting. Look at the money! 
One received, you learn, $800! Jiminy Jackpot! Take it easy, friend. Some New York 
agents in one year handle a quarter million dollars for authors. So what? Smart 
agents, smart authors. There’s good money in this business if you can get it, and 
you'll get your share if you too are smart. 

Here is my advice: (1) don’t try to sell what isn’t salable, (2) summon the 
courage to face the truth about your writing and yourself, (3) settle down quietly— 
well, you can cuss a bit if you wish—and learn what you don’t yet know about the 
craft of writing, (4) trust your critic until you begin to sell, then (5) kiss your critic 
goodbye and embrace a good agent. 

Commonsense. I want you to be smart, well informed, in your own interest. It 
costs less. Later, when you're on the payroll, you can be as unpredictable and 
picturesque as you wish. 

What we can do as your critic and adviser is explained in detail in our 
pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which contains advice from successful authors we 
have trained and is free for the asking. Your letter with questions will be answered 
personally by us by return mail. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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“God Bless” 
Sir: 

The death of Fulton Oursler is to me a great 
and deep personal loss. My affection for him as 
a man and my admiration for his abundant and 
infinitely varied gifts were shared by every mem- 
ber of the Reader’s Digest organization who had 
the privilege of working with him. He belonged 
to America as one of its most widely-read writ- 
ers, but we always felt that in a very special 
sense he belonged to us. 

The following statement will appear in the 
August issue of Reader’s Digest, along with the 
last article Fulton wrote for us: 

Whenever Fulton Oursler said good-bye 
to his friends, he used the words “God 
bless.” They remember these words as they 
recall his warm heart, his tireless work, his 
strong and varied talents. 

Editor of a group of national magazines 
while still in his twenties, he was soon to 
become widely known as a novelist, short 
story and article writer, playwright, crime 
expert and magnetic public speaker. 

Along with his other manifold activities 
he wrote 30 books in less than 30 years. 
Many of the earlier ones (including his 
popular Anthony Abbot mystery stories) 
were fiction. But his outstanding successes 
were to come toward the end of his life in 
two books that were the fruit of his deep 
religious faith. The Greatest Story Ever 
Told, a life of Christ, has already sold 
2,200,000 copies and has been a serial fea- 
ture on the front pages of more than 200 
newspapers. Its successor, The Greatest Book 
Ever Written, a story of the Old Testament, 
is now another best seller. 

In 1944 Fulton Oursler joined the 
Reader's Digest as a Senior Editor and 
immediately became one of its most prolific 
and popular writers. He had contributed 75 
articles before he laid down his pen last 
May. And to each of his associates he was 
a true and infinitely thoughtful friend. 

God bless. 

DeWitt Wattace, Editor, 
The Reader’s Digest 
































Sex Not Necessary, Says GM Editor 
Sir: 

In the May “New York Market Letter” you 
stated “there is a heavy emphasis on sex in Gold 
Medal stories.” Mr. Lengel is very much dis- 
tressed that in almost everything WRriTER’s 
Dicest prints about Gold Medal you manage 
to include some phrase or sentence that implies 
we are looking for “sex” in books. 

Gold Medal is looking for solid novels—novels 
that reflect life, with honest development of 
human relationships. So-called sex is not neces- 
sary to produce a fine story—it is only neces- 
sary if it is provoked as a natural course of 
events in the story the author has to tell. Then 
it can be told but told in good taste. 

No book is too good for Gold Medal and to 
keep this high standard our writers and poten- 
tial writers must not be misinformed about the 
sex elernent. 

MarcaretT F. Paw., 
Assistant Editor, 
Gold Medal Books, 
67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


e Our congratulations to Margaret Pawl, who 
has recently been named an assistant editor at 
Gold Medal. Personal data: she’s a tall, good- 
looking gal, and everyone calls her “Maggie.”— 
Ed. 


What About Agents? 
Sir: 

You have repeatedly asked us to let you know 
what field of writing we want covered. I have 
a subject to add to your list. What about the 
pros and cons, advantages and disadvantages, etc. 
of an unknown writer securing an agent? 

Katie HAtt, 

Spartanburg, S. C. 
¢ There’s a definitive article on agents going into 
the works now. We'll appreciate any help our 
readers can give us on this piece. What experi- 
ences have you had with agents? Do you think 
a beginning writer needs an agent? What agents 
have sold for you? Have you ever really been 
gypped by an agent? Anything you want to say 
about agents, we want to hear.—Ed. 


Tue Warirer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published Py the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
, 


$2.50 the year. Vol 32, No. 8. Entered as second class matter, April 


, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. O., U.S./ 








































Reader Reaction Pidaned Williams 
Sir: 


Regarding my article in the May W. D,, the 
fan mail that is still coming in convinces me 
that I really hit the right chord in that piece. 
Utterly sincere strangers are taking time to 
write me notes to thank me. This ought to be- 
wilder me. Somehow it doesn’t. When I put 
the piece together, I knew what I was talking 
about, knew that I knew it, and I let it roll 
spontaneously. 

Spontaneity unquestionably produces original 
pieces. There is, however, one drawback. Some 
eds yell for originality. Then, when you give 
it to them, they react as if you had enclosed a 
live rattlesnake in the ms. envelope. They are 
so deeply grooved themselves that they experi- 
ence originality, newness, freshness as “wrong- 
ness.” Then they wail publicly about the stale- 
ness of writers and wonder why their readers 
drift away. I admit I don’t know what to do 
about this type of editor. I have tried reason, 
persuasion, and prayer, and got the same old 
reaction. About all that is left to try is a large- 
sized club. 

Thanks for publishing the piece. 
reaction is very pleasing to me. 

Rospert Moore WILLIAMS, 
946 Goodfellow Blvd., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


The reader 


One Of The Readers 
Sir: 

Robert Moore Williams’ half of the article 
“We've Got the Feel” in the May issue of 
Writer’s Dicest is an eye-opener for me. I 
have read it over and over and copied parts of 
it into my notebook. 

Apparently, I am one of those people with 
a copybook complex, always searching for the 
perfect word, And when I think of all the 
stories I might have written which have died 
because I did not start them when the inspira- 
tion was fresh—well, they fill quite a bleak little 
cemetery in my past. 

But no crying over spilt milk. I am encouraged 
by and grateful for Williams’ advice. Something 
inside of me feels that he is absolutely right! 

CHARLOTTE Tosie, 
5 Lincoln Ave., 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 


You Need—We Have 
Sir: 
I am interested in receiving information on 


the personal experience type of article—“I 
Had My Baby at Home,” “I Went on a 
Diet,” etc. 


Keitn WILSON 
e Turn to page 18 in this issue —Ed. 
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Popular Editor Okays Competitor’s Piece 
Sir: 


I think Alexander Samalman’s article on love 
pulps in your June issue is a fine piece and I 
wrote to tell him so, even though I don’t agree 
with everything he says. 

“Love Pulps Okay Sex” is quite a daring title 
and I hope our contributors are not carried 
away with the idea. Here at Popular we are 
still sticking pretty close to the romance fiction 
formula, although our stories have taken on a 
more mature approach over the last 10 years. 
We still like happy endings, though, and feel 
that a first-person story is too closely identified 
with the confession field. 

Basically, Mr. Samalman’s article points out 
very concisely the reasons why we turn down 
stories. I hope all our contributors will read and 
digest “8 Gimmicks I Abhor.” 

Peccy Graves, Editor, 
Popular Publications, Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Editor Of The Month 
Sir: 


Should “Oscars for Editors’ ever be handed 
out, Noah Sarlat, who ramrods Stag, Male and 
Men, should be near the head of the receiving 
line, Editor Sarlat rejects or accepts manuscripts 
promptly; he mails copies of his magazines to 
writers listed on the contents pages; he pays 
good rates and promptly; then, not content with 
such thoughtful policies, he postcards notice of 
his changed address to former contributors so 
that their future submissions won’t be delayed in 
transit. 

Dev Kiapp, 
P. O, Box 273, 
Austin 62, Texas 


Local California Market 
Sir: 

I am interested in both writers and photog- 
raphers in the Pasadena, California, area as 
potential contributors to The Pasadenan and 
other local publications which I edit. 

I am gathering material for a special edition 
of the Pacific Pictorial, for which I am publish- 
ing a special Pasadena edition scheduled to reach 
the newsstands on or before January 1, 1953. In 
this connection, I am interested in hearing from 
writers who have available articles on the local 
scene or with a local tie-in, or who feel quali- 
fied to handle material on assignment. 

Those who feel this market might be for them 


“are invited to write telling me what material they 


have or something of their background and, if 
possible, enclosing a telephone number, 

Jay Cameron HAL, 

P. O. Box 418, 
Pasadena 18, Calif. 
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Cargoes that arrived: 2 tops in one week at press time: 1. READER'S DIGEST: $1500 
for a Canadian client. 2. HOLLYWOOD; | have just sold motion picture rights to one 
of my recent book placements, BISHOP SHELL AND THE CYO. 


Never forget for a moment that you are carrying a valuable cargo. Your background 
and your experiences are unique with you. They have no price. In your own life, in your own 
background, there is more story and article material than you can think of — material that only 
you can.use. Don't let the wreckers lure this cargo on the rocks of markets not suited to you. 


BOOK AUTHORS 





BIG STUFF: People in the 
publishing business are bet- 
ting that this book will be a 
Pulitzer Prize winner and a 
Book-Of-The-Month Club 
choice. It's the new Vern 
Sneider book, which | sold to 
Putnam without any part of 
the book itself written, at an advance of $1,000. 


WATCH OUT FOR: 


1. The firm which expects you to pay for the 
publication—or printing—of your book. 


Y, 


| 


2, Anyone who wants to handie your book but 


can't show DIFFERENT BOOK SALES month efter 


onth, DEMAND PROOF OF CONTINUING BOOK 
SALES. On the basis of my sales and experience 
charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal 
and comment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 


Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Patnam, 
ippincett, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, 
orton, Prentice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wag- 
alls, Duell, Morrow, Messner, Macrae-Smith, 
reenberg, Geld Medal, Crowell. 








Old time wreckers on the sea coast shifted the 
positions of warning lights and lured ships on the rocks 
at night ... stole the cargo washed ashore. Today's 
wreckers are closer than you think: Fly-by-night new 
market tips; inexperienced critics learning at your ex- 
pense; claims — with no backing. 

As a pilot | have for 20 years steered my clients 

away from the shoals of unsuitable markets, and into 
the safe harbors of their true markets. And, at press 
time, sales for my clients whose ships came in safely: 
$3,000 (Cenn.); $3750 (Ohio); $1500 (Ohio); $1,000 
(Conn.); $400 (Mich.); $200 (Canada); $350 ( Mich.) 
. .. among others. 
SLANTING POWER and SELLING POWER work to- 
gether, and | have been telling you about the results 
for the past 20 years, results which have brought sales 
to the SATEVEPOST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, LADIES 
HOME JOURNAL, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, 
AMERICAN, THIS WEEK and other top outfits, plus 
of course the pulps, the confessions, AND ALL GOOD 
MARKETS, 


HOW DO YOU START SELLING? 
Tell me about yourself when you send me your manvu- 

s my selling authors did—so that | cen show 
you the marketable material in your own background, as 
1 did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to tewn. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tien fer handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editers of your marketable manu- 
scripts cre: $1,000 to 3,000 werds $3; 3,000 te 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 fo 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar te me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agert 


545 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 17, 


New York 

































































ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WritING PLAN 
Nove. WritinG PLAN 


Particulars on Request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








TYPING 
25 years experience Electric Typewriter 


Manuscripts 40c r thousand words. Poetry ic per line. 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, spelling, ete., if 
desired. One carbon copy and extra first pare free. Also 

mimeographing, addressing, etc., at reasonable rates. 


YOU PAY POSTAGE 


THE COPY CAT 
Sten raphic | Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
a ten Denver 1, Colo. 











SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 


"THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


Come and live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. for from 

1 day to 8 weeks. Tuition includes pate veiing | instruc- 

tion, room, meals. References: W WH THE 

MIDWEST. Or I'll mail information on how I can hel 

YOU succeed, by mail. See my textbooks listed page 79. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 

MILDRED |. REID, Contoocook, New Hampshire 


ARE YOU READY FOR 
PAULINE BLOOM'S 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP? 


If you are getting self-conscious about your rejection slips, 
if your family is beginning to mutter about the hours you 
spend in ‘ruseless” writing, you need Pauline Bloom’s step- 
by-step hel It will give you the confidence that comes 
only from Enowiing what you are doing and why. 


The Pauline Bloom Workshop is more than a course of 
systematic study. Miss Bloom takes you in te? as a class 
of one, and helps you ste -_ -step to write the best story 
you have in you—the kin story that editors buy. She 
checks your work at every stage, correcting any mistakes 
before they can become a habit. When you finish your 
course you will have a story that is alive and technically 
sound. With this background you can go on, secure in the 
certainty that you are turning out a professional product. 
ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY 
oat YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR 
AY. 





ABOUT PAULINE BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and teacher 
is recognized by editors and educators alike. Author of hun- 
dreds of stories and articics, she teaches fiction writing at 
Brooklyn College. Her system has been tested and proved suc- 


mv  GRITICISM SERVICE 
Special service for 
Writers with experience. 


Get started! Write today for details. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


(Approved as a Correspondence School under the laws of 
The State of New York) 


767 Eastern Parkway-D Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 





P. S. To Ennis Rogers 
Sir: 

Recently my agent urged me to read the lead 
piece in your May issue, since it not only dealt 
with my writing field, but had several things to 
say about me. 


I wish to thank Mr. Rogers for his very com- 
plimentary mention of my work at the bottom 
of page 75 and also for his critical appraisal of 
a paragraph of mine used to illustrate “how not 
to write.” Constructive criticism is something I 
will never scorn. It is bread and butter to a 
writer, if he will listen. 


The paragraph of mine which Mr. Rogers 
quoted was, I’ll admit, a rather lurid one—if 
the term can be twisted to fit outdoor writing. 
I would not recommend that kind of cliche 
writing for the tyro. But many circumstances 
enter in. The article Mr. Rogers quoted was 
done on specific assignment, with specific in- 
structions. It was purchased without revision 
and published without revision, Therefore, I 
must have hit exactly what the editor wanted. 
And since he is not only one of the top editors 
in the field but also one for whom I have done 
scores of pieces, the very appearance of the piece 
as I wrote it tends to prove that the cliche is 
not always taboo. 

Mr. Rogers’ criticism following his quote of 
my material was, I think, a bit severe. That is 
what comes when a single paragraph is lifted 
from context. The story was about fishing for 
chain pickerel with light fly fishing tackle. Even 
though, as Mr. Rogers says, the chain pickerel 
is not considered a game fish in Florida, the very 
essence of this type of outdoor piece hinges on 
that fact. Why not make chain pickerel game 
fish by fishing him in this unorthodox manner? 
Unfortunately, one accompanying photo did 
show a rather small pickerel, but a good bit over 
the 14 or 15 inches ascribed to it. Believe me, if 
Mr. Rogers will take a seven or eight-pound (or 
larger) pike or chain pickerel on a four-ounce 
fly rod using streamer flies, he will discover that 
by comparison to tackle the jaws are mammoth 
and the strength is awesome. 


I think that Rogers’ next quote, from 
Corey Ford, who is to my mind one of the 
finest writers in the business, is another instance 
where readers might be confused. Could they 
read Corey Ford’s piece and mine in their en- 
tirety, they would discover two distinct purposes 
involved, and therefore two distinct techniques: 
one the knock-’em-down selling technique of a 
how-to, the other a very quiet and appealing 
story. A beginner should know, too, that a name 
like Ford’s on the cover sells magazine copies, 
and that the quiet, nostalgic approach of his 
Scarface piece might not come off too well except 
in the hands of a craftsman like him. 

I was thinking, in reminding myself to watch 
the cliches, that there is a whale of a differ- 
ence between writing as a hobby or for extra 
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income and writing as a full-time pay-the-month- 
ly-bills pro. I am very proud to number myself 
among that small percentage of outdoor writers 
who actually write for a living. And I have 
been able to avoid a tie-up with a newspaper, 
a position as editor. In other words, I make a 
very good living as a free lance outdoor writer, 
averaging some 50 to 60 pieces per year to the 
entire range of magazines. That is a lot of 
writing, a lot of ideas—and, if a fellow doesn’t 
watch closely, a lot of cliches. 


Photography is much more important than 
Mr. Rogers makes it sound. Today, a successful 
outdoor writer practically must become a really 
top-notch photographer. He must also, to hit 
the top, have a thorough background in the na- 
tural sciences and a head that hurts from ideas. 
It is a field not for the self-styled expert, but for 
one who can trade punches with the American 
Museum people, the National Zoological socie- 
ties, the N. Y. zoological people, and the wild- 
life biologists. It is a specialist’s game. But to 
me it is the only conceivable way of life—be- 
cause I can always say, when I go fishing in- 
stead of staying home to work, that I’m doing 
field research! 


Byron W. DALRYMPLE, 
Wolverine, Mich. 


First English Mag In Asia 
Sir: 

Preview is the only American-published maga- 
zine in Japan in English. We are in the market 
for fiction and articles concerning the Orient. 
Our pay is $1.60 per column, which is com- 
posed of about 200 words. We prefer stories, 
both fiction and articles, to be about 2,000 to 
3,000 .words in length. The subject matter or 
the setting must be in Asia, and the story should 
be written by a writer who has served in Asia 
or is familiar with Asia. 

We ask that manuscripts be sent in strong 
paper and, of course, with return postage equi- 
valent of the sending charge. 

Rosert Bootn, Publisher, 
Tokyo C. P. O. Box 1052, 
Tokyo, Japan 


UTPS Vacancies 
Sir: 

UTPS is at present interested in hearing from 
correspondents in the following cities: Boston, 
Mass., Wilmington, Del., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Tulsa, Okla., Denver, Colo., Birmingham, Ala., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Spokane, Wash., Hartford or 
New Haven, Conn. Applicants should, of course, 
give some information concerning their back- 
ground and experience. 

Myron S. BLUMENTHAL, 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 
724 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





NOW Available to Public 
FREDERICK PALMER’S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Based on his more than 30 years teaching Crea- 
tive Writing. This COPYRIGHTED 48 page book- 


let offers 


valuable ways for 
MATERIAL. Price $1 postpaid in U.S. & Canada. 


N. D. HEATH 
6859 Willoughby Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days 


gathering PLOT 








PROMPT ‘TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 


correct style, with 
grammar. Excellent 
r 1000 words. 


480 Bieir Avenue 


per 1000 Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 


oe spelling, punctuation and 


20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 


St. Paul 3, Minnesota 











AUTHORS — WRITERS 
SCREEN STORY MARKET ON THE UPSWING 


You need a Hollywood Representative to help sell your 
books or screen stories. 
Reasonable rates. 
A Service that pays in many ways. 
ADELINE 
1811 North Cherokee 


Complete criticism— 


M. ALVORD 
Hollywood 28, California 












FRENCH 
SPANISH 
RUSSIAN 
GERMAN 
JAPANESE 
—any of 
29 
LANGUAGES 


available 
Armed Servic 


START TALKIN 


World’s-STANDARD CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


Used taespattonalty by thousands of 

6, government agencies, and 
home- gow students. 
FREE book gives fascinating facts. 













You can step into a whole new world 
of professional, business and cultural 
opportunities —— double your travel en- 
jJoyment, increase your chances for 
specialized work in the Service 
— when you speak , ¥- language. 


NO TEXTBOOK CAN 
TEACH YOU TO SPEAK 


With Linguaphone you bring a for- 
eign land right into your own aay 
You learn another language simply 
and naturally, the same way you 
learned your mother tongue. You 
listen—you hear native voices, both 
men’s and women’s. YOU UNDER- 
STAND — YOU SPEAK! You read 
and write. 


WORLD-WIDE ENDORSEMENT 


schools, colleg 
over a million 


ASOr WISHING — 


coupon TOD. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
7607 Radio City 
(Approved tor Veterans’ Training) 


New York 20, N. Y. 





SEND FOR 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


tin neaiins Institute 
7 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


ice me your FREE book. 
W@MEN. cc scccccseescee lan; 


| Per ererrrrrererrreyerre te 


































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $! per thousand; 
50c per thousand words, thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 

Reading and report on novels — $5.00 


5010 Laure! Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 



























WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON & ASSOCIATE 


716 N. Alfa Vista Hollyweed 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 A 



















ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 


ALL LANGUAGES 


19 W. 44th — Room 900 
MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 36 




























AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing ef Reasonable Rates 


haces ma 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 


















Wants Correspondents In Southwest 
Sir: 

I serve many trade journals and_ business 
magazines in the Southwestern area, providing 
them with features, trade news and convention 
reports. Since assignments for conventions some- 
times conflict and are sometimes far apart, 
I wish to contact writers in the major cities of 
the Southwest who would be interested in cov- 
ering business conventions from time to time. I 
would like correspondents in each of the major 
cities in Texas, Arkansas and New Mexico. 

You do not have to be a top-notch writer in 
this field, but it takes skilled reporting. Writers 
have to work under pressure because manuscripts 
have to be air-mailed soon after the meeting 
closes. Assignments will be given at least 10 
days prior to the convention and usually a month. 

Payment will be made on a 50-50 basis to 
correspondents supplying raw facts on a con- 
vention or another business news event in his 
assigned territory. On complete stories and ex- 
clusive convention assignments, the trade re- 
porter will be paid 75 percent. Sometimes, if 
an assignment is made in a neighboring city, 
expenses will be paid. 

KENNETH C. Davis, 
Box 35, 
Mountain Park, Oklahoma 


Jewish Juvenile 
Sir: 

World Over Magazine, a bi-weekly published 
by the Jewish Education Committee of New 
York, paid circulation 49,000, needs fiction of 
Jewish interest, historical or contemporary, aimed 
at children 9 to 14. One-shot (1200 words) 
pays 3c a word. Serial (5 chapters, 1000 words 
per chapter) pays $140. Payment upon accept- 
ance. Please query first. 

Morris Epstein, Editor, 
World Over, 

1776 Broadway, 

New York 19, N. Y. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 fer a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideo! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendatien! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript, The fee is very low. lf you want to sell—we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


iontetas Whe om PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help yeu sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets, 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (36), N. Y. 
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“My Target System” 
Sir: 


I selected four periodicals, four targets, that I 
want to hit more or less regularly. I subscribed 
for them all and keep four notebooks, one for 
each target. As each issue arrives, I take notes on 
the articles it contains. Since I am interested 
only in article writing, I disregard fiction, poetry, 
and all other types of material. On each article, 
I note the title, author, date, illustrations, blurb, 
any significant comment, and estimated word 
length. Here is a typical notebook entry: 

“I Have to Talk to Someone” by Grace 
Sloan Overton, Jan. 27, 52, 1 photo. Blurb: 
“When you find yourself about to make that 
statement, stop and think a minute before 
you ‘unload.’” A self-help article written in 
second person. Est. 1000 words. 

It is amazing how much can be learned from 
simple notes regarding the likes and dislikes of 
particular editors. The time investment is neg- 
ligible and the information gleaned saves a lot 
of useless submissions. Now, when I write an 
article, I don’t write it my way and then look 
around for an editor. I pick my editor first. 
Then I write the article with him and his read- 
ers in mind. I follow his gencral style ahd length 
as deduced from my notes. 

Results? Yes. Ten bull’s-eyes in four months 
in contrast to three in a whole year before I 
started my “target” system. And I have only 
about an hour a day to spend on writing. 

MARGARET RoMER, 

P. O. Box 417, 

Pacific Beach Station, 
San Diego 9, California 


One For The Machine 
Sir: 


A helpful hint to those who may be weary of 
erasing typographical errors and thereby battling 
the “crumbs” which get stuck in the typewriter 
keys: use a sharp razor blade. It leaves the 
paper much cleaner and the word much cleaner. 
The blade is effective only on high-grade bond, 
however. 

MartHua Doy.e BEEBE, 
6118 Buena Vista Terrace, 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


Two For The Machine 
Sir: 


Here is a neat way to silence a noisy type- 
writer. Take a large cellophane sponge, cut it 
in four equal pieces, and place each section 
under a leg of the machine. 

Grorce A. O'BRIEN, 
349 W. Church Street, 
New Comerstown, O. 


SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE 
CHOOSE THIS COURSE! 


Successful newspapermen . . . professional 
writers . . . advertising writers . . . school 
principals . . . bankers, physicians . . . attor- 
neys ... all took our course, in addition to 
beginners. WHY? : 

These people are accustomed to evalu- 
ating. Advertising writers in particular have 
congratulated us for our straightforward 
presentation and, avoidance of ballyhoo . . . 
and advertising writers ought to know. 

Why do people like these choose our 
course? Because we probably have a higher 
sales record for our students than any other; 
because ours is the shortest and simplest 
and the only course written strictly from the 
commercial viewpoint and based on the 
most famous of all writing books. 


YOU NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is @ course based on the commercial requirements 
of the entire fiction field. It was devised solely as a 
method of helping you write your stories proper! 
for the markets which pay. We are not interested in 
art for art's sake, and neither are our students who, as 
@ result, sell to magazines like the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial 
markets like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the outdoor mar- 
kets, the pulps markets, and of course, the book pub- 
lishers—(one book was a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 
SHORT-CUT HELP! 


SSW is a course based on TRIAL AND ERROR, 
the best known writing book in America. The book 
revolutionized old-fashioned thinking about the writ- 
ing business. Hundreds of people wrote asking for 
an elaboration of the book in the form. of lessons. 
The results is this course which has transformed the 
old academic methods of teaching writing. If you are 
looking for practical help, a proved short cut to the 
well paying commercial markets, SEND THE COU- 
PON BELOW. 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (] do not have 
( TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 











































EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Electric Typewriter . . . Quality Typing Reason- 
able. Experienced Author's Typist. . « Coltses Grad. 
uate. Fiction or Technical ... . Editing, styling, if 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 
ORinda 2054 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 

olicy is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
ee king for a publisher of your novel, novelette, play, 
scholarly work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD7. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


e 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 


Juvenile Editors. 








Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"' 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 














He Says, She Says, They Say— 
Sir: 

Don’t you believe that whatever value lies in 
the Dicest articles results from the reader pick- 
ing from each only those ideas that will be most 
helpful for him? It would be impossible to follow 
the advice given by every article writer because 
it varies so and, in many cases, is actually con- 
tradictory. 

For example, in the February, 1952, Dicest, 
Lee Floren, who has batted out 62 “novels,” 
says, “All money is welcome. You take the honor; 
I'll take the checks.” His goal seems to be to 
make money. He relates how he sat down one 
Friday morning to an assigned story and by 
Sunday morning had air-mailed a 40,000-word 
Western to his agent. 

Immediately following his article was one by 
Nelia Gardner White, who claims that to write 
one must first “expunge” such words as “sell” 
and “slanting-toward-the-market” from one’s 
consciousness. She advises what amounts to a 
thorough psychological analysis of your charac- 
ters. She says, “I believe that the moment a 
writer begins a story with the thought of selling 
before the thought of the story. he is no writer 
at eH.” 

I am inclined to agree with Nelia White, but 
I doubt if Lee Floren does. I don’t see how he 
could. 

Other conflicting advice is legion: write on 
a schedule—write only when the spirit moves 
you; write with a particular market in view— 
write first, select your market later; pulps have 
more advantages—always aim for the slicks; so 
on indefinitely. This is bewildering to the begin- 
er. Just what advice should he follow? 

WEs ey P. CALLENDER, Jr., 
729 56th Street, 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


© Often, letters come into this office which say 
in effect, “Writer’s Dicest is my bible. I always 
do what you tell me to do.” That’s a compliment 
to our magazine, but not a very intelligent way 
to use the Dicest. No one knows better than we 
do that occasionally our writer-contributors con- 
tradict themselves and each other. However busi- 
nesslike and factory-like some pros may become, 
writing is still an art and can only be discussed 
as such. If you want to lay bricks, or dry-clean 
suits, or bake bread, you may find hide-bound, 
sure-fire rules to follow—but not in the writing 
field. There, you study, read, and listen—then 
practice to determine which of the many helps 
offered to you can really help you.—Ed. 


No Market 
Sir: 

Biblion Press is no longer a market. I advised 
your annual that Biblion was no market a couple 
of years ago but mail is continually received. 

VERNON Howarp, 
6205 Echo Street, 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
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Hosiery Mag Goes Weekly 
Sir: 

Hosiery Merchandising is on a new weekly 
basis. We can use all the news having to do 
with store promotions, window displays, special 
sales interviews with hosiery buyers, changes or 
expansion of store hosiery counters, market sur- 
veys in a particular area, appointments, resig- 
nations, promotions, obituaries of people in the 
hosiery trade. Avoid stories about hosiery pro- 
motions based exclusively on low prices. Our 
readers are hosiery retailers and merchandise 
managers—also wholesalers, some hosiery manu- 
facturers and selling agents. 

The deadline is Friday for regular material. 
Stories can be taken Monday if a time element 
is involved and Tuesday morning for something 
exceptional. Our rate is 95c per published column 
inch. Payment will be made on a monthly basis 
following the last issue in a calendar month. 
We will pay $7 for original photographs and 
$2.50 for handouts upon publication only. At- 
tach captions to photographs. Stories should be 
short and concise. 

Outve GRAHAM, Editor, 
Hosiery Merchandising, 
44 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


First Sale 
Sir: 

I have just had an article accepted for pub- 
lication in The Christian Family. This sale, my 
first, would not have been possible except for 
a tip in a recent issue of your magazine. 

Joszru S. RussottTo, 
3802 Avenue “S”, 
Brooklyn 34, N. Y. 


Rates Go Up 
Sir: 

Effective immediately St. Joseph Magazine 
will pay 2'¥%c per word for fiction; 2c per word 
for articles ($25 minimum for one-pager), on 
acceptance, 

Our editorial needs call for clean-cut serious 
or escape fiction slanted for adults. Themes suited 
to a Catholic publication but no religious angle 
necessary. Short-shorts, 1000-1500 words; short 
stories, 3000-4000 words in length. 

Non-fiction: 1000-3000 word, well-written ar- 
ticles on topics of importance or significance 
aimed at the average American Catholic family. 
Photos should accompany articles whenever pos- 
sible. 

We are a new market for picture stories or 
articles. Please query. Attractive rates on accept- 
ance. Report in two weeks. 

Mae Hecaig, Associate Editor, 
St. Joseph Magazine, 
St. Benedict, Oregon 





Sold Articles and Stories, 
Thanks to N.I.A. 


“Since oa = y certificate from 
N.LA., I nm receiving regular 
monthly “ae from sta = Fad 
city newspaper. ides ve 

id several bet ectidles and feature 
stories. I have 


of an invalid. Anyone who has an apti- 
tude for writing could do no better 
than to take the N.I.A. Course.— 
Frances E. Brown, Box 161, Arcadia, 
Louisiana. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROWP 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writer’’ has 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all_the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure znd technique. A third has a natural writ- 
ing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case, success can come only after the missing 
links have been forged in. 

Here, then is the principal reason why so many promising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


Nee Institute training is based on journalism- 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Many of the authors of today’s ‘‘best sellers’? are news- 
pa age ne men and women. 

ne advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is 
that it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. Week by week, you receive 
actual assignments just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized 
by veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘breaking in’ 
new authors. They will point out those faults of style, 
structure or oo that keep you from progressing. At 
the same time, t will give you constructive suggestions 
for building up ae | developing your natural aptitude. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student 
members often begin to sell their work before they finish 
the course. We do not mean to insinuate that they sky- 
rocket into the ‘‘big money,”’ or become prominent over- 
ai ht. Most beginnings are made with earnings of $25, 

$100 or more for material that takes little time to 
pe Finer A 4 articles on business, hobbies, sports, home- 
making, local, club and church activities, etc.—things that 
can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know— 
Free writing aptitude test 


If you really want.to know the truth about your writing 
ambitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 
This searching test of your native abilities is ieo—cedleehy 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. News- 

aper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, 
Ri (Founded 1925.) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about a for profit, as promised in 
u 


Wrirer’s Dicest, July. 
Mr. 
EE DES Lo Reere keds ard AAO OR ade dada a ns aoe 
Miss 
PE iso. on.8 doe ea chudierenyowss cea ta eee 
RN  ceiviaiaasies0a-9. on aimee Zone.... State. . 
(All corr d fid fal. No salesman will call on you.) 








Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompltly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


.—— (Incorporated 1920) 
Terre §=€=©6(DEPT. W. D. 462 DREXEL BLDG. 
Ge had. PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 














Good Luck, Walt 
Sir: 

The program recording actual battle experi- 
ences and action that I just heard over NBC 
should have been heard by all America. I write 
to you about it because from an airplane ob- 
serving a bomb run on a Communist railroad 
came the voice of Writer Walt Sheldon describing 
the action. Good luck to him—and to all men 
fighting for a free world. 

J. W. Benjamin, 
105 Greenbrier Ave., 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


¢ Amen, we say. A five-time contributor to the 
Dicest, Walt Sheldon’s last W.D. piece, “Too 
Late to Fake,” appeared in the Oct., 1950, issue. 
When his present assignment is completed, we'll 
be glad to have Walt back.—Ed. 


Four TV Sales For Hazel 
Sir: 

It seems to me W. D. should stress the im- 
portance of turning to competent literary con- 
sultants for help in selling. After five years of 
occasional writing, and far less occasional sell- 
ing, I’ve been studying under Edna Vann, for- 
merly assistant to Alfred Hitchcock and now 
teaching at Los Angeles City College. And I’ve 
just sold my fourth television script! 

Haze. GuI.p, 
6121 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Cartoon Price Upped 
Sir: 


We have raised our price for accepted car- 
toons to $25 each. Though we appreciate the 
same type of humor as before, we would prefer 
a higher class of work, by. better-known car- 
toonists. 

Joun Be.utncer, Cartoon Editor, 
New Liberty, 

182 Bloor Street West, 

Toronto, Ontario 


Four-Year-Old Pro 
Sir: 

In answer to Frances Sheridan’s inquiry in the 
May issue, my little girl Bobbe Jo, now age four, 
has sold two verses and received the equivalent 
of $4. She now has a third under consideration. 
Her mother has not done so well, although she 
did sell one poem. 

CaROLYNE BRACKETT, 
3075 Nile Street, 
San Diego 4, Calif. 








“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 

Radio 

Fiction 

English 

Journalism 

Public S my 

Humor & Ga riting 

Prob. of the Prof. Writer 

Mystery & Detective 

Article & Feature 

Advertising 

Newspaper 

Publicity 
\ Juvenile 

Screen 

(Approved fer Veterans: 

also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hellywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 


Professional 
Training 


For Writers 














THE WORD FINDER 


1,000,000 
words 





ae at your 
[Be « | fingertips! 


Use the greatest word-finding device 
ever conceived—construct immediately 
rhythmical, expressive, varied sentences 
just as professional writers do! Not a 
textbook, THE WORD FINDER is a 
magic wand which can transform your 
ideas into masterpieces of sentence 
construction and give you the descrip- 
tive qualities so many people lack. 1300 
pages. Thumb-indexed. You NEED 
the WORD FINDER! $6.95 
Send today — just clip your check to 
this ad and mail to: 


Dept. IC 
RODALE ray PRESS 
EMMAUS EES PENNA. 






































This i one bend of letter we send..: 


. 


SCOIT MEREDITH 
leery edyoncy 


SAO he ee 


Mew Yor 36, M.. 


Mr. Hoel Loonis 

3914 Cedar avenue 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Lear Noel: 

You'll recall how pleased you were when we sold your first book, 


Rim of the Caprock, to Macmillan. 





SCOTT MEREDITH 
Aimary ohyoasy 


380 Fide brome, 
New You 36, 1 ¥. 


John C. Pleming and Lois Eby 
?. 0. 
La Jolla, California 


Dear John and Lois: 


Bice work on that novelette rewrite! You've done exactly the job 
we boped you'd do when we outlined the a changes and we've 


Well, here‘s further news to give you more pleasure. The pocket- 
° sold The Glass Wall to Cosmopolitan for §3, 


size book righte to Rim of the ca rock have just been sold t 
Bantam Books, and the advance stiri be $4,000. 








SCOTT MEREDITH 
SCOTT MEREDITH ae 


Litany ohpag 
$00 Fil eaves 
Hew Yo 36.6 ¥ 


ee Maggy Mi 
. 3 rn deetay ave 

+ Henry S. G Koil ysood 26, california 
1o4 Cedar &@ 
wew Bedford, uaseachusett ® Dear Mre. Miller: 


Dear Mr. Galus: Here's that first-sale news for which you've been waiting. s 
happy to report that we've placed your short story, The Great Invasion, 
Glad to confirm our prediction tnat your article, Multi-Million Loss, with McCall's, and their check for $850 will be along soon. 


was top-magazine material. we've just sold it to This Week for $500. 











SCOTT MEREDITH 
Aitasg Ageay 


bear ur. a 225°: 


It — be best to give sou the bad news all in one piece. Your short 
story, SOMETHING FOR AwOS, misses the wark, and is unsalable. 


the bluntness of toss statement a little, let ae say that I 
isn ai is an opinion upon waich 
gut caeser 3  Guesner thing on which my staff and 

: uniess you learn sowetning about proper plotting, you'll go 
on “trying to sell* for tne rest of your 


The job before us, then, is to show you where ood plotting falls 
short, and what you've got to do about it. Let get right down te 
specific facts. 





If you’re not receiving enough of the first kind, or need the second to put you in shape to earn the 
first, we'll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE,N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


NEWS JUST RECEIVED: SMLA IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE EXPLORATION OF 
SPACE, BY ARTHUR C. CLARKE, AS THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB DUAL SELECTION FOR JULY. 
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Thanks, Joe, 


for your order 


Josef Stalin 
Moscow, Russia 


Dear Joe: 


Thanks a lot for your order, Joe, and 
we sent you THE WritER’s MARKET 
today.* We appreciate your business and 
hope you enjoy the book and will order 
additional copies. 

You know how it is, Joe, in your busi- 
ness same as in mine. I go through the 
mail every day looking at every order and 
trying to give it personal attention. No 
doubt you do the same. Maybe today you 
received a letter from some crumb the 
GPU picked up 16 years ago for saying you 
were a creep; he’s been left alone with his 
thoughts in solitary all these years and 
he would appreciate it if you’d send him a 
candle, a few matches, and a book to read. 
For cases like this, THE WrITER’s MARKET 
is a nice choice. 

Joe, while I’m writing you and before 
I forget it, did you hear about Kulugy- 
miniszreterium in Budapest, Hungarv? He 
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ordered a subscription to Wrirer’s Dicest. 
People like you and me, Joe, who run our 
businesses from the top, have to stand by 
each other, and I am passing on the word 
about that subscription to Hungary because 
I'll bet you have a deviationist there. We 
got the same thing over here, Joe, but I 
like the way you take care of people like 
that. I’m telling you about Kulugy in 
confidence, of course. That fellow in Len- 
ingrad named Sadovaja who took WrirER’s 
Dicrst back in 1949 didn’t renew his sub- 
scription; you must have found out about 
him yourself. We got our bill back and it 
said “removed.” Well, those fellows can’t 
kick, Joe. You’ve always said “nothing 
risked, nothing gained” and I think you're 
right as rain, as we say here. 

About this order for THE WRITER’s 
MarkeET, there are a lot of things you 
can do with this book, Joe, and if you 
will permit me, I’d like to suggest a few. 

First, you can see for yourself what a 
free press does to a country’s war produc- 
tion. In THe Writer’s MarKET you'll 
find the names, addresses, editorial require- 
ments of and rates of payment made to 
authors by about 5,000 magazines, book 
publishers, syndicates, and producers. I 
don’t have to tell you how many hundreds 
of thousands of people would be released 
for electronics, mining, and munitions pro- 
duction if America had 50 instead of 5,000 
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periodicals and producers. In that way, a 
few printing plants, a few writers, and a 
handful of editors could handle everything. 
So you can use THE WriITER’s MARKET 
as proof that your way is best—one press 
for one people. 

Then, Joe, for when you write your mem- 
oirs like Roosevelt and Churchill, some of 
the listings in THe Wrirer’s MARKET— 
and I tell you this in strictest confidence— 
aren’t so kosher. (I think you have that 
word in Russian also.) Some of the 
markets pay only % cent a word and they 
hold on to your manuscript for months 
before reporting. These publishers are all 
tied in with The Reactionary Movement 
and they’re hard to touch; fact is, a few 
of them are hard to find. Anyway, Joe, 
if you’re out to sell memoirs, stay away 
from addresses like Jersey City or Asbury 
Park. Aim straight at New York City. 
Those Wall Streeters know a good thing 
when they see it and can afford to pay 
your price. 

Joc, don’t sell “all rights.” In other 
words, don’t give yourself away. Hold 
hack as much as you can and you can 
peddle that later. 

The only other use you might have for 
Tue Wrirer’s Market is to pass it along 
to your Propaganda Department so that 
they can send these 5,000 periodicals and 
producers your literature. Joe, that’s a 
good idea. Over here, we believe in pub- 
lishing all the facts we can get; so if you 
give these markets your side of the story, 
they'll be sure to print it. The free press 
always bites the hand that feeds it. 
You'll probably get quite an audience. 

There’s one other point I want to make, 
Joe. In this country, we’re all salesmen and 
it’s the order we’re after. So listen to my 
pitch, and I know you'll do what you can 
for me. 

Although THe Wrirer’s Marker is a 
$3.50 book, weighs 2 pounds, 3 ounces, 
contains 515 pages, not to mention the 
editorial requirements of 5,000 markets for 
writers, I can let you have a special Rus- 
sian edition for $1.50 a copy in lots of 
10,000,000 or more. This is a 55% discount 
and over here that’s news! 

Now, you want to know what to 
do with 10,000,000 copies of THe WriTER’s 
Market? It’s a fine book, Joe, and 
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you want every Russian school child to 
have a copy. Let them see for themselves 
what a free press means. Let them read 
for themselves that all these publishers and 
producers have the privilege of their own 
political and sociological ideas. For in- 
stance, on page 23 the editor of a maga- 
zine called Common Ground says he wants 
to buy “stories which stress the worth of 
the human individual, regardless of race, 
color, religion or natural background.” Any 
Russian child who spies on his parents 
or hopes to be a guard at a slave labor 
camp or secure confessions from American 
newspapermen knows what a lot of mal- 
arkey that is, Joe. 

Over in your country, there is no non- 
sense about “the worth of the individual” 
or people being the same regardless of race, 
religion or background. You got it fixed, 
Joe, so that a dues-paying, card-carrying 
non-grouching, obedient Communist gets 
the red-carpet treatment while the rest get 
their ears twisted. Let the kids read about 
all people being the same and “the worth of 
the individual” and they’ll know we're bats 
over here. 

You might also look at page 25 where 
the editor of The New York Times states 
his requirements: “articles based on im- 
portant news events that are objective in 
character.” The kids should know how 
profitless (if you will permit me to use the 
word) an objective news article can be. 
Like the story we tell here of the farmer 
who never saw a giraffe even after he 
looked at one, I suppose your school chil- 
dren wouldn’t know objective reporting 
if they saw it. But your teachers can 
tell them the definition—fair treatment for 
both sides in a news story—and, of course, 
warn them about what happens to people 
who try to be objective in Russia. You sure 
taught Bill Oatis. By distributing THE 
WritTer’s Market all over Russia, you will 
prove a lot of things to a lot of people. 

I hear your health isn’t so good, Joe, 
and, taking one thing with another, I 
wonder if you could expedite my sugges- 
tion. I’m going to be watching the mail 
for your next order. With regards to you 
and your family, I am 
Cordially, 

A. M. Mathieu, 
Writer’s DIGEst 
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are you scrapping $500 a year? 


SOME FIVE YEARS ago I entered a busy 
retail drug store in northern Minnesota. I 
introduced myself to the son of the store’s 
founder, told him I would like to write a 
success story on his pharmacy, named the 
magazine. He was hesitant—he had never 
thought of his store as up to those he read 
about in trade journals. So I said, “Think it 
over and I’ll drop in again this afternoon.” 

Going to a nearby motel, I wrote out a 
complete drug store questionnaire with the 
idea of using “tourist trade appeal” as 
the lead. When I went back to the store 
the young man was cooperative; he had 
looked up my by-line in previous issues of 
the magazine. He gave me some facts but 
other facts had to come from his father. 
I left the questionnaire with him, referring 
to it as the “preliminary information 
blank.” 

A week later the blank caught up with 
me 125 miles away. The young druggist had 
warmed up and was proud of being written 
up in a national publication. His answers 
were complete and interesting. With free 
photos, I cashed in for $55. That was my 
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You are, if you’re throwing away 
trade interviews. What 
you need is the PIF, 


By David I. Day 


first experience with the preliminary in- 
formation blank, which I have used ever 
since. Lately, I changed the name to 
preliminary information form. (Some busi- 
nessmen are as allergic to the term “blank” 
as to the word “questionnaire.”) My de- 
velopment of the PIB or PIF has enabled 
me to salvage at least $500 a year from 
wastebasket trade journal material. 

What do I mean by “wastebasket mate- 
rial”? In trade journal writing, interviews 
must bear salable fruit. If I get into a retail 
drug store, for example, and find the propri- 
etor or manager busy with customers or in 
an unhappy or harried state of mind, I know 
I'll get generalizations, fragmentary facts, 
wrong dates, and a series of “yes, yes” an- 
swers. No matter what you do with an 
interview of this sort, the resultant yarn is 
weak. You’d do just as well to throw 
the story away. A number of times I’ve 
tossed the whole works into the wastebasket. 
Moments of exasperation like these are the 
darkest hours in the life of a trade writer— 
ask Haviland Reves, Mildred O. Waugh, 
Walter Rudolph, or any other top trade 
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journalist. The PIF helps solve the prob- 
lem of unsuccessful interviews. 

When I call on a druggist who is bar- 
ren of ideas, I either leave a PIF with him 
or I write him later, enclosing one and 
commenting that I need “a little more in- 
formation” in order to write the story his 
store deserves. Since the druggist can fill 
out the form in 15 minutes, half the time 
I have it back within a week. If the 
response is slow and I really need the story, 
I send an airmail postcard inquiry to jog 
the druggist. I may even telephone the 
fellow. When all else fails, I contact the 
local commercial photographer, who will 
put pressure on the subject to return the 
form. The photographer knows that if the 
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PIF contains enough solid stuff to make a 
story, he’ll have the job of taking four or 
five 8x10 glossies. 

Occasionally, a druggist is cold to the 
whole proposition and just puts the PIF 
aside. Long after I think the story is dead, 
the form may come in with an explanatory 
letter and possibly pictures and clippings. 
Why? The druggist has remodeled his 
store, put in a new soda fountain, or be- 
come president of the state pharmaceutical 
association. 

I have used the PIF principle in 20 dif- 
ferent trade journal fields—farm, dairy, 
race horse, feed store, hatchery, commercial 
laundry, institutional laundry, river trans- 
portation, juvenile merchandising, master 
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plumbing, salesmanship, truck operation, 
wholesale drug, dry cleaning, fish and sea- 
food retailing, motel, tavern, rug cleaning, 
milk plant, and rural electrification. Not 
long ago, I had a story in Editor and Pub- 
lisher on the contrasting working methods 
of two big mid-Western farm editors (news- 
paper farm departments). Fan mail on 
that story was heavy—letters reached me 
from 20 states. And the substance of the 
yarn was the product of two PIF’s, one 
sent to each editor. 

Indiana readers will know the Indian- 
apolis Star column I have written for over 
15 years. Half that rural column comes in 
on some variation of the PIF. I’ve been to 
a farm or rural church and I know what 
the set-up is, but I have too few concrete 
facts. The PIF brings me the facts and 
figures which make a newspaper column 
interesting and convincing. 

I once. tried to save work by having a 
pack of PIF’s mimeographed. The response 
was so poor that I never tried that short 
cut again. Now, I type up the forms my- 
self; occasionally my daughter helps me. 
I change the wording of the PIF de- 
pending upon the subject. When I sit 
down at the typewriter, I try to recall the 
man to whom the form is going, the tone 
of his voice, how his store looks. I im- 
agine that I am talking to the fellow face 
to face. I have a certain amount of in- 
formation. The PIF has one job: to tell 
me what I don’t know. One PIF that 
brought me a fine story had 32 answer 
spaces; another I used. just the other day 
had 19. Both served their purpose. 

What questions are included in a typical 
PIF? Using the drug questionnaire as an 
example, I ask about whatever struck my 
eye in the store—selling cameras, building 
up the box candy business, running a large 
soda fountain, etc. Since I like to use the 
best part of the store as the lead for my 





David I. Day, an Indiana trade writer for 
over 25 years, has written for 100 publica- 
tions and now writes regularly for 22, “oc- 
casionally invading other territories just 
for a change.” He is a member of the As- 
sociated Business Writers of America. 








story, I particularly need information on it. 
I also stress lines of drugs and try to find 
out how the drug store and the doctors are 
getting along in regard to prescriptions. I 
ask about advertising done by the store, 
alone and in cooperation with manufac- 
turers. If the druggist goes in for adver- 
tising in a big way, I try to get him to 
state specifically what per cent of his 
gross he spends on it. The PIF often 
encourages the subject to tell me about the 
trade and local organizations to which he 
belongs and about the relations among 
competing drug stores in town. In short, 
PIF questions are determined pretty much 
by what I already know of the man, his 
store, and possibly some holiday coming up 
which will call for extra effort on his part. 
Say it’s early autumn and I know the 
man’s store has a whale of a stock of 
cameras. When I write the PIF, I include 
a question which will encourage him to 
write on “how I make $5000 extra profits 
selling Christmas cameras.” 

The PIF questions also are determined 
by the publication to which I’m slanting 
the story. Some magazines (the Parke, 
Davis house organ Modern Pharmacy, for 
instance) don’t care for stories on soda 
fountains in drug stores, in which cases I 
soft-pedal that subject in questioning the 
druggist. All drug store magazines encour- 
age modernization of stores for both edi- 
torial and advertising reasons. So a good 
question is: “What do you plan in the way 
of modernization, improvements, and better- 
ments of all sorts in your store?” About 10 
per cent of the time, the answer will give 
your yarn a good lead. Leave plenty of 
space after that question; in fact, leave con- 
siderable space after any important question 
to let the subject know that he should have 
something to say on that point. I usually 
ask the druggist what drug magazines he 
likes best. If the list includes the magazine 
for which I’m writing, I mention the fact 
briefly; if not, I don’t mention his reading 
matter in my story. 

The PIF will never turn a poor trade 
writer into a good one. But once a good 
trade writer learns how to use a form of 
this type, he'll be able to pull many a 
story “out of the fire.” 
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BELIEVE THAT every adult has had at 

least one experience in his life which 
could be turned into a salable first-person 
story. 

Have you written yours yet? 

I’m not talking about what are com- 
monly referred to as confession stories. The 
“T” story is a true, personal adventure or 
experience written as an article in the first 
person. This type of story is popular with 
editors and readers alike, and, incidentally, 
it is one of the best ways for a novice writer 
to break into print. Since he’ll be writing 
about a personal experience he’ll be thor- 
oughly familiar with both background and 
characters, as well as with the plot line. His 
research will be at a minimum and he is 
his own authority on the subject matter. My 
own first sale was an “I” story published in 
True in 1946. Since then I’ve had 27 first- 
person stories published in 11 different 
markets and have sold several fiction stories 
based on personal experiences. 

Naturally, unique or unusual adventures 
make good “I” stories. But your experience 
doesn’t have to be startling as long as it 
has general or human interest. Remember 
I Remember Mama and The Egg And I? 
Assembled in broad categories, here are 
some “I” story possibilities : 

1. War experiences—not only against a 
national, enemy, but also in the war against 
crime. (When writing about a war experi- 
ence touching upon classified material, you 
should clear your story through the Mag- 
azine and Book Division, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. In 
many cases the magazine will do this for 








I Peddle 
My Past 


By Ib Melchior 


you. Clearance is usually given immed- 
iately, unless you are revealing actual 
military secrets.) 

2. Hunting adventures. 

3. Sports adventures. 

4. How you did something—from redec- 
orating your home to going over Niagara 
in a barrel. 

5. Travel adventures — from darkest 
Africa to ghost towns in New Jersey. 

6. Your experiences when you were 
present at national disasters, newsworthy 
events, anything of general interest from 
the Missouri River flood to personal crises. 

7. Exposes — you investigate a specific 
condition and report your findings. 

8. Unusual occupations or special jobs. 

9. Strange or inspiring people in your 
life a la “The Most Unforgettable Charac- 
ter. Mn 
10. Any personal experience with a spe- 
cial slant (railroading, farming, advertising, 
education, etc.) for trade publications. 


The list is limited only by your imagination. 
One mother who thought people cold and 
unfriendly found out the true meaning of 
helpfulness and kindness when her little son 
was lost. Result: a Redbook story called 
“Neighbor, Neighbor.” Another mother 
sent her boy to summer camp like thou- 
sands of other parents. Result: an interest- 
ing “I” story in Better Living, “What 
Camp Meant to Our Boy.” Everyday hap- 
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Pro or tyro, fictioneer or 
article man, every writer 

has at least one “I” story to 
tell—probably many. 
Melchior has sold 27, and he’s 
still peddling his past. 


penings turned into successful “I” stories! 

Here are the three main ways of using 
the “I” story: 

1. The personal adventure or experience 
turned into a subjectively-written story 
complete in itself. 

2. The first-person style used in the “as 
told to” story, where you write someone 
else’s adventure as an “I” story. 

3. The personal experience used as an 
anecdote in a general, objectively-written 
article. 


Personal Experience into “I Story 


Almost any personal experience can be 
turned into a first-person story—though not 
always a salable one. To be salable, the 
story must warrant telling in the first place. 
Avoid incidents in bad taste. Experiences 
limited in interest to only a few people are 
not suitable. But any story of universal inter- 
est—any story in which the reader might 
recognize himself or in which he can place 
himself for a short moment of dramatic 
adventure or human insight—is a good bet. 
Here are the steps to follow in constructing 
an “I” story: 

Organize the story in your mind so that 
you know exactly what you want to tell. 
This is important because in most personal 
experiences or adventures there are many 
tangential subjects involved which can ruin 


the story line completely if not edited out. 
My article, “The Cracow Behem Codex,” 
(Vogue, Dec., 1947) was the story of a 
famous Polish illuminated manuscript, 
stolen by the Nazis and partly altered and 
falsified by them to prove that Poland was 
always German. The story was unearthed 
with the capture of a Dr. Wilhelm Coblitz, 
head of the Nazi Institute fiir Deutsche 
Ostarbeit. The story of the capture itself 
was exciting. Furthermore, it led to a group 
of scientists working on secret “deathrays” 
and to a cache of molten-down platinum, 
not to mention a chase through a nudist 
camp! But I was writing the equally inter- 
esting story of ah art masterpiece; the in- 
clusion of these other events, however 
closely related, would have confused and 
weakened the original story. 

Decide which characters are going to 
appear in your story and how you want to 
treat them. In most personal adventures 
there are a host of “fringe” characters who 
are not essential to the story. Do not use 
too many in your piece. In my article, 
“What the Germans Really Think,” Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine, Feb., 1950, I was 
confronted with such a choice. I had trav- 
eled about in Germany talking to literally 
hundreds of people and I had to decide who 
should appear in my story. The article was 
finally pegged on three main characters: a 
teen-aged girl brought up in Hitler’s Ger- 
many; a former Nazi tank commander, 















































































now driving a car for the American Mili- 
tary Government; a lesser war criminal just 
released from Allied jail. For atmosphere 
and as connecting characters another four 
or five people were sketched in. The reader 
was not confused by a legion of characters 
—and yet a legion could speak through these 
selected few. 

Decide to which market —pulp or slick 
—you will slant your story. My Vogue 
article was written for that particular pub- 
lication and was slanted toward their audi- 
ence. The opening of the piece reads like 
this: 

One of the great stories of the war, 
with a happy ending, has been the 
adventure of the unique Behem Codex, 

a 15th-century illuminated manuscript. 

This famous source book of the cul- 

ture and customs of Eastern Europe 

consists of the medieval regulations for 
the Guilds of the Polish city of Cracow, 
along with twenty-seven miniatures 
which, apart from their beauty, show 
with wit and reality the working life 
of the Guild members. 
Had this story been written for a man’s 
adventure magazine like Argosy or True, 
the writing style would be very different. 
If you were writing for a pulp magazine 
you would not open with a lengthy quote 
from William Shakespeare, as I did in 
“Denmark—Ghost to Ghost,” a story of 
haunted castles for Cosmopolitan (Sept., 
1948). Nor would you select a spicy, violent 
or melodramatic anecdote to start an ar- 
ticle for Travel; you might choose a lead 
that begins like this one from my “Hans 
Andersen’s Village” (May, 1949, Travel) : 

In a glass show case in an old house 
in the Danish town of Odense lies a 
wrinkled one dollar bill with an un- 
usual story of love and affection to 
tell. 

Having decided on a slant, you are now 





Although writing is only a sideline for CBS- 
TV director Ib Melchior, he has published 
over a half million words in magazines 
from Cosmopolitan to Vogue and has writ- 
ten scripts for six film short subjects. Mel- 
chior is a member of the Society of Maga- 
zine Writers. 
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ready to write. First of all, get an interest- 
arousing beginning, something that will 
catch the reader’s attention and make him 
read on. To illustrate, I quote some interest- 
catching leads from a series of 12 true 
adventures published in Stag and Male 
(1950-51) about my personal experiences 
while in the US Counter Intelligence 
Corps: 

Working constantly with spies, in- 
formers, and saboteurs we agents of 
the US Counter Intelligence Corps 
soon became calloused towards deceit, 
disloyalty, and double-crossing. But 
even we were unprepared for the utter 
corruption and depravity of the case 
which began one day early in the sum- 
mer of 1945 when a man walked into 
our office in the little Bavarian town 
of Kétzting and politely said: “I am 
Petki—son of Hungary’s Gestapo 
Chief—please arrest me!” 

Or this one: 

On the sunny morning of Friday 7 
June 45, I was sitting with Capt. Ben- 
jamin T. Kinsey, CO of the detach- 
ment, in the oak-panelled dining room 
finishing my morning coffee when the 
telephone rang. 

“Answer it, please,” said Capt. Kin- 
sey. 

Little did I know, as I lifted the 
receiver to my ear, that before the day 
was over I would have solved a murder 
—without ever learning the victim’s 
name, or that of his murderer. 

Or a couple like these: 

It would be quite a feather in the 
cap of any CIC agent to locate the 
records and clear up the affair. No one 
dreamt, however, that the case finally 
would be solved by a clever, Gestapo- 
trained dog! 


The girl came bursting into my of- 
fice. She flung herself across my desk 
and cried with a heart-rending wail: 
“I’ve found him! Oh, God, I’ve found 
my father!” 

Or a teaser: 

“A gun shot in the forest,” he 
mused, “unidentified.” He gave it back 
to me. “If you have nothing better to 
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do you might run over and see what 
it’s all about,” he said. 

It was a casual way to begin one of 
the most far-reaching cases we were 
ever to break—a case reaching all the 
way to World War III! 

And finally, just to get the thought of war 
out of mind, here is the opening paragraph 
of an “I” story based on a little adventure 
I once had in the dungeons of an old Hun- 
garian castle: 


I suppose every man has at least 
once in his life felt stark fear take pos- 
session of his body and mind—a fear 
so much more harrowing because it 
was not of a visible danger, but of the 
unknown. On the sunny afternoon, 
however, when I was walking across a 
picturesque bridge spanning the Dan- 
ube River in its lazy flow through the 
city of Budapest I certainly had no 
cause to believe this to be the day 
when I would know such fear myself. 


The above stories were slanted deliberately 
toward Stag and Male, magazines that spe- 
cialize in rugged adventures for men. Inci- 
dentally, the editor, Noah Sarlat, is still on 
the lookout for “I” stories for his three 
books, the third titled Men. 

After a strong opening, introduce your 
characters and develop them as you work 








your story toward the climax. Keep your- 
self in the story, but avoid at all cost self- 
glorification. It is sometimes difficult to 
write dramatically about your own exploits 
without seeming to blow your own horn, 
but it can and should be done. Consider 
this passage from “The Interpreters,” Blue- 
book, Aug., 1948, the story of a war-ad- 
venture which took a friend and me to a 
small Luxembourg town to locate a map 
of the “impregnable” Siegfried’ line. The 
road to the evacuated village was under 
direct enemy observation and fire: 

The way back didn’t seem half bad. 
Johnny looked almost cheerful when 
he started the jeep careening up the 
bumpy, snow-covered road. 

And then it happened: 

At one of the shell-holes in the road 
the wheels slipped; we skidded just a 
little; the snow caught our front axle 
—we were stuck! The motor roared 
in a vain effort to get the jeep loose. 
The sweat rolled down into my eyes, 
and I grabbed the seat of the car and 
pressed my feet at the floor—I don’t 
know why. Johnny was desperately 
shifting gears and rocking the car 
to get loose. Above the roar of the 
motor we both heard the thin whine. 
The first one! It landed wide but 
showered us with snow and dirt. Just 
then the jeep gave a sudden jump, 
and with crazily spinning wheels 
slowly began to move again. We were 
free. The second shell landed right 
where we had been seconds before, 
but by then we were behind the 
wood—safe. 


The ride back to Luxembourg City 
didn’t feel nearly so cold—perhaps 
because we knew we carried with us 
a priceless document for our G-2. 

The truth, simply told, is impressive, and 
the closer you hew to it, the more believ- 
able your story will be. 

Keep your climax until the very end. 
Then finish off the piece in short order. 
Here’s the ending of a story about two 
women—one the wife of a dangerous Ges- 
tapo colonel still at large, who had at- 
tempted to slip through our security line 
with false papers. We were certain that 
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the women knew the whereabouts of the 
Gestapo man, but we could get nothing out 
of them. The fear instilled in the colonel’s 
wife by Gestapo propaganda drove her to 
a grizzly suicide in the jail cell where 
Military Government had placed her over- 
night. Her companion walked in on the 
corpse hanging on the wall—and we saw 
our only chance to get the vital informa- 
tion we sought: 
The shock was making her hysterical. 
My own heart was beating wildly. 
I could feel the cold sweat run down 
my temples. I grabbed the girl’s shoul- 
ders and shook her. 
“You do know Colonel Seiffert?” 
“Yes... yes... my brother... .” 
“Where is he?” 
“In Munich... .” 
“‘Where?” 
“House . . 
building. . . . 
“You were meeting him there?” 
a i as 
“What are his plans?” 
“Fight . . . the Americans... . 
“You were both part of it?” 
For a while she just stared—then 
she whispered: 
“Yes ... you... killed her.” 
“No,” I said wearily, “her own rot- 
ten conscience killed her.” 


. house next to Rathaus 
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When Gestapo Colonel Seiffert 
came to the house in Munich set: for 
the rendezvous with his wife and sis- 
ter—he met the American Military 
Police instead. 

You may have written your story with- 
out a definite title in mind. Now decide on 
one. A hit title means a lot. Dr. Leo A. 
Handel in his book on audience research 
for the movies, Hollywood Looks At Its 
Audience, states that a good title can add 
as much as $300,000 to a picture’s gross. 
Although you’ll never get that amount out 
of an editor, you can arouse his interest 
with a good title. Norman and Amelia Lob- 
senz gave a provocative title to their This 
Week story of travel adventure in our 
American hinterland. They called it “Lost 
World, U.S. A.” 

Writing, in a letter, about his magazine’s 
requirements in non-fiction Maxwell Ham- 
ilton, editor of Bluebook, gave a perfect 
description of the adventure “T” story: 

Dramatic excitement and adventure 
should be the key words. . . . Not 
only the subject but the treatment of 
non-fiction stories should parallel those 
of fiction; a hero who wants to do 
something, who encounters obstacles, 
who generates exciting and dramatic 
action in overcoming those obstacles, 
and who finally emerges triumphant. 





“I pity you if this article doesn’t sell.” 
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In other words, we want our non- 
fiction stories wrapped around a per- 
sonality rather than around an or- 
ganization. ... 


The “As Told To” Story 


Many a person with a good story to tell 
cannot write it himself. You can write 
it for him. Usually the story will be most 
dramatic and forceful if written in the “I” 
style. So you write the piece in the first 
person, and the title reads something like 
this: “I Saw the Hobson Sink” by Joe 
Doakes as told to John Q. You. Your writ- 
ing format is the same as if you were the 
hero. 

A few years ago I came in contact with 
a European who had a fantastic tale to 
tell. Any way it was written, it would have 
been a good yarn, but the use of the sub- 
jective approach gave it a touch of almost 
frightening authenticity, I quote from “Hell 
Cities Behind the Iron Curtain,” Stag 
Magazine, Dec., 1949: 

I have just returned from hell on 
earth—that ring of nightmarish, de- 
populated cities behind the iron cur- 
tain extending from the Baltic Sea to 
the Balkan Mountains. With the help 
of the anti-Communist underground 
here is what I saw: 


Now suppose the article had begun like 
this: 

Behind the iron curtain extending 
from the Baltic Sea to the Balkan 
Mountains lies a ring of nightmarish, 
depopulated cities—hell on earth. With 
the help of the anti-Communist under- 
ground the following information has 
been obtained: 

Same words—but the lead doesn’t have 
the same startling immediacy, does it? The 
first-person style lends an authenticity which 
no other approach can equal. 

When writing an “as told to” story, check 
on the facts presented to you if you want 
to maintain a reputation in the trade for 
accuracy. Of course this is not always 
feasible. In 1948 the European quoted 
above had come to me with the complete 
and detailed story of the anti-Communist 
underground in the Soviet Satellite States. 


His facts were impossible for me to check. 
But to prove his veracity he told me of a 
specific act of sabotage planned for late in 
the year. I included this incident (slightly 
changed for security reasons) in the story 
“Revolt Behind the Iron Curtain,” Argosy, 
Jan., 1949: 

Farther north, in Gdynia, Poland, I 
attended a staff meeting held in a de- 
molished factory once used by the 
Nazis to convert human bodies into 
soap. The group’s G-2, or intelligence 
officer, was a comely school teacher. 

Her information was clear: a Rus- 
sian freight ‘train was scheduled to 
leave Berlin, carrying quantities of air- 
craft engine jigs and machine tools, 
plus samples of German jet aircraft. It 
was important that this shipment never 
reach Russia. 


In my files today is the following clipping 
from the New York Times, Dec. 31, 1948: 


18 DEAD IN POLISH WRECK 


Train Crash Is Held Sabotage— 
Soviet General a Victim 


BERLIN, Dec. 30 (UP)—A Soviet 
general and seventeen other persons 
were reported killed in a Polish train 
wreck caused by Polish partisan sabo- 
teurs, Western allied officials said to- 
Gs ss 


My contact had proved his veracity in a 
grand manner, paving the way for further 
articles based on his hard-to-check informa- 
tion. 

But in most cases you can verify your 
facts. When the volcano, Mauna Loa, 
spewed the flaming innards of the earth 
over the island of Hawaii on June 1, 1950, 
hundreds of people had a personal adven- 
ture which could have been turned into 
a good “I” story. Some of the sightseers 
even ventured onto the still smoldering lava 
and were almost trapped by a fresh river 
of molten rock. Since there was no writer 
among them, another “as told to” story was 
born, “I Meet a Volcano,” by Michael 
McCormick, as told to Yours Truly. 

Reminder in connection with this type 
of story: don’t forget to get a release for 
the article from the person whose story you 
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teH and permission to use his name on the 
by-line. Also get permission to use 
photo material in his possession. Many 
magazines require such written releases. As 
for splitting the check for the story, it is 
up to you and your collaborator to come to 
an agreement. The magazine has no inter- 
est in this matter. Personally, I have always 
divided payment for an “as told to” piece 
on a 50-50 basis. 


The “I” in General Articles 


There are many fact articles which do 
not lend themselves to the first-person treat- 
ment. But even here the “I” style can lend 
a touch of authenticity to the piece. The 
trick is to embody in the story a personal 
anecdote or experience pertinent to the 
subject matter so that part of the writing 
is done as an “I” story. 

A couple of years ago I wrote a series 
of articles for Bluebook about three little- 
known branches of American Military 
Intelligence, the IPW (Interrogators of 
Prisoners of War), the MII (Military In- 
telligence Interpreters) and the PI (Photo 
Interpreters). In order to give a com- 
plete picture of these organizations I had 
to go far afield from my own experiences 
in the Intelligence. It was possible, how- 
ever, to include in each of the articles 
anecdotes and accounts of my own ex- 
ploits, and these little “I” stories helped 
make the articles convincing and authorita- 
tive. 

Even when no important personal ex- 
periences are available, the first-person 
touch can be brought in. During the sum- 
mer of 1949 I toured most of the Atlantic 
Pact countries with another writer, Will 
Sparks. The result was an article, “We 
Do Not Stand Alone,” American Legion 
Magazine, April, 1950, the first compre- 
hensive roundup of the spirit and potential 
strength of our Atlantic Pact allies. It was 
of necessity an article filled with facts and 
figures, but the “I” approach was not 
neglected. Throughout the piece we inter- 
spersed little personal experiences from the 
trip which illustrated points made in the 
article. We are both convinced that these 
constituted one of the major reasons why 
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the article was reprinted in Magazine Digest 
and had editorials published about it in 
both American and European dailies. 


Fictionalized Personal Adventures 


A personal experience may not be strong 
enough to make a story by itself or may not 
fit into a general article, but occasionally a 
combination of personal adventures can be 
fictionalized and turned into a good short 
story. Several times, I have used personal 
adventures for the bases of fiction shorts. 
Perhaps the best example was my novelette 
“Sleeper Agent,” Pic, June, 1948. I quote 
from Vic Wagner’s editorial comment 
heading the story: 

“Sleeper Agent” is a fiction story modeled on 

fact. . . . Melchior, who was an officer in the 
U. S. Army Counter Intelligence Corps, modeled 
several of his characters and events after actual 
persons and places. The hanging of Jaroc is 
patterned after the actual execution of a Hun- 
garian war criminal captured by a CIC agent. 
The story’s Col. Joachim is the fictional recrea- 
tion of Col. Cornelius, head of the Nazi’s Office 
of Collection and Evaluation of Information for 
Future Wars, who was captured by Melchior, 
along with the records and documents which 
were buried near Munich. Melchior was also in 
on the capture of some 40 staff members and 
students of a Werewolf training school at Thuren- 
berg. Several such training schools for these 
“sleeper agents” were overrun by Allied armies 
during the conquest of Germany. How many, if 
any, of these fanatics escaped capture and are 
now Carrying out their missions in this or other 
countries is a matter of conjecture—but it makes 
a good story as Melchior proves here. 
A fiction story in order to be salable must 
be believable. To make his story believ- 
able the writer must be thoroughly familiar 
with the background in which the story is 
placed as well as with the characters he 
creates. What better way to insure such 
familiarity than to use experiences out of 
his own life, guarding, of course, against 
invasion of privacy? (See June, 1952, 
Writer’s DicEst.) 


Create Your Own “T’’ Stories 


“So far so good,” you may say, “but if 

I write about my own experiences, I’ll have 

darn few stories.” Not at all! You can 

create your own salable adventures. You 

can deliberately expose yourself to experi- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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1952 Short-Short Story 


CONTEST WINNERS 


First-kiss story takes $500 prize; other writers win 


typewriters, tape recorder, camera, college scholar- 


ship, dancing girl, and more than 75 other prizes. 


MIRACLES DO HAPPEN. Just 10 minutes ago, 
we put in a long-distance call to Helen 
Laurie Welch of Kenmore, New York. 
“Mrs. Welch,” we said, “this is the editor 
of Wrirer’s Dicest. You have won the 
first prize of $500 in our short-short story 
contest. Congratulations!” First, incre- 
dulity; then speechlessness; then tears—be- 
cause the 31-year-old winner of this year’s 
contest has never sold a story and never 
really hoped to sell one. 

Some years ago Helen Welch submitted 
a story to a Mademoiselle contest. Although 
her piece was held for final judging, it was 
returned without an award. Discouraged— 
when she should have been encouraged— 
she did little writing for the next few years. 
She was busy getting married (her husband 
is a buyer for Sylvania) , having babies (the 
children are two and six), and keeping 
house. Her husband didn’t encourage her 
to write and her family and friends weren’t 
interested. Finally, this past winter, Mrs. 
Welch took time off to attend a creative 
writing class sponsored by the Kenmore 
Adult Education Council and to write 


again. Her short-short, “Time for Wait- 
ing,” written especially for the W. D. con- 
test and mailed just before the deadline, 
brought her the big money. 

“Time for Waiting” starts with a teen- 
age girl’s first kiss. In the standard first- 
kiss story, the girl would go on to face the 
usual boy-girl problems and ‘probably wind 
up with a bigger and better romance. In 
Mrs. Welch’s story, the girl goes home to 
face her mother and her mother’s friend. 
By their cynical prophecies (“You know, 
Mrs. Dennis, Jeannie’s a pretty little thing. 
If I was you, I’d be real careful.”), they 
destroy the magic of the evening and suc- 
ceed in alienating the girl, who climbs to 
her room, weak and nauseated. There’s no 
twist ending tacked on “Time for Waiting.” 
The women are left to their evil gossip and 
the girl is left sitting at her window: 

The chair creaked as Jean’s mother 
sat down. “Don’t you worry. Jean 
knows all about men and what they’re 
after. I told her straight out often 
enough.” 

Mrs. King said, “It’s a good thing. 





Why, the things I could tell her about 
men! Let me tell you, Mrs. Dennis—” 
Jean fled to her bedroom and closed 
the door. She leaned back against it, 
breathing as though she had run a 
great distance. For a minute she stood; 
then she crossed to the window that 
looked out into the yard; it was a 
dreary sight. The moon was under a 
cloud and in the half light the yard 
was a rutted muddy field, The garage 
loomed, a square grey shape, the paint 
blistered and peeling. She couldn’t 
see the lilac bush at all. 

She turned and went the few short 
steps to her bed. She lay down and 
stared dry-eyed into the darkness. Her 
throat held a strange fullness and it 
was hard to swallow. 

Suddenly she rose and returned to 
the window. The magic belonged to 
her—she had seen it, she had felt it. 
She pushed back the curtains and 
raised the window. The night air felt 
fresh and cold against her hot face. 
If she leaned way out, she could see 
the lilac bush at the corner of the 
house. The perfume rose, heavy and 
sweet. 

She knelt then at the window and 
rested her chin on her folded arms. 
The moon would be out soon again. 
She could wait. 

Will “Time for Waiting” sell? We don’t 
know. It’s off-trail, but Mrs. Welch has 
given it good writing, originality, and, 
above all, feeling—for her teen-ager and 
for all teen-agers whose illusions are shat- 
tered by adults who wonder why their 
young people have no illusions. 

Will Mrs. Welch make good as a writer? 
We don’t know that either. But she has a 
start that she didn’t have one year ago 
when she was dreaming about writing 
rather than actually writing. What Mrs. 
Welch has done, 50 percent of the “also- 
ran” contestants can do. Maybe they can’t 
win $500 from Wrirer’s DicEst, but they 
can get a start—in a Jack and Jill, Dodd, 
Mead, or Ellery Queen contest, in a reli- 
gious magazine, a second-class slick, or a 
local newspaper. That’s all it takes, a start 
on which to build a writing career, 
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Ist Prize of $500 Goes to 
Helen Laurie Welch 

32 W. Hazeltine Ave. 
Kenmore 17, N. Y. 

Jules Archer 

Pine Plains, N. Y. 
Albert J. Chapman 


Hart, Mich. 


Howard J. Burnham 
Mattapan, Mass. 
Grover C, Smith 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Richard H. White 
Seattle, Wash. 

G. R. Stevens 
Montreal West, Canada 
. Shirley Kellogg 
Grayling, Mich. 

S. J. Martinez 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Leonard F. Guttridge 
Washington, D.C. 

- Robert W. Havey 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Ben B. Sampselle 
Corona, Calif. 
Darrell Terrell 
Washington, D.C. 
Ernest A. Jacobi 
New York, N. Y. 
Frances Louise Tucker 
Columbia, Mo. 

. John L. Hawthorn 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. Jack V. Porter 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Comm. Carl H. Amme, Jr. 
USN Naval Forces 
Eastern Atlantic 
Lawrence B. Bixby 
Eugene, Ore. 

Edna O’Brien 
Ontario, Calif. 


Ray Hearn 


Danville, Il. 
Mrs. C, Roscoe Carruth 
Shreveport, La. 


Brill Adams 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Wellesley Atkinson 


Ojai, Calif. 


Clarice F. Conley 
(Continued on page 71) 
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WRITERS’ CLUB 


The Diaskeuasts 

Mena, Ark. 

Sec.: Miles W. Willsey 

Cossatot Springs Park 

Vandervoort, Ark. 

Society of Free Lance Writers 

Mt. Pleasant Library 

16th & Lamont Sts., N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 

‘Writers’ Workshop 

Sec.: Francis M. Weston 

2006 E. Jordan St. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

DuPage Writers’ Guild 

Contact: Mrs. Tracy W. 
Novinger 

310 S. Kenilworth Ave. 

Elmburst, Ill. 

The Manuscript Club of Boston 

Y.W.C.A. 

140 Clarendon St. 

Boston, Mass. 

The Lansing Poetry Club 

Sec. : Thelma A. Dewey 

921 East St. Joseph St. 

Lansing, Mich. 

Amity Writers Group 

173 Amity Street 

Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Professional Writers’ Club 
of Philadelphia 

Sec.: Ann Rosato 

72 High St. 

Sharon Hill, Pa. 

Western Canadian Writers 

Sec.: Ruby M. Sutherland 

1661 Victoria Drive 

Vancouver, B. C 





These Clubs Need Members 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Fiction only; men only. Open 
to men who are seriously en- 
gaged in the production of 
commercial fiction. 


Professional writers or those 
who show considerable promise 
and effectiveness in their work. 


Writers in the area should 
phone for further information. 


Welcomes anyone interested in 
writing. Has paid instructor so 
charges $1 a meeting. 


Open to professionals and be- 
ginners but sample of writing 
must be submitted to execu- 
tive board. 

Four samples of prospective 
member’s poetry must be sub- 
mitted to executive committee. 


Welcomes congenial and pro- 
ducing writers. Contact Mrs. 
Travis at Amity St. address be- 
fore attending. 


Professionals only. 


Sincere desire to write with 
perseverance enough to show 
results. 









MEETS 


Alternate Fridays, 7:30 p.m., 
Mena Chamber of Commerce. 


2nd and 4th Thursdays, except 


summer. 


Alternate Tuesdays, 8 p.m., at 
home of a member. 


Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, October 
through May, Ist meeting of 
month in afternoon, 2nd in 
evening. 

Last Tuesday of month, in 
Civic Room of Lansing Public 
Library. 


Alternate Mondays, 8 p.m. 


3rd Thursday, except July and 
August, evening. 


2nd and 4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., 
in club room at 96 East Broad- 
way. 


These Writers Need Clubs 


PLACE 


Western Illinois 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Albany, New York 


Youngstown, Ohio, and vicinity 





WRITER 
Violet Rose 
Box 46 
Paloma, Ill. 
Jeanne Rockwell 
1500 Longshore 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sigrid R. McPherson 
4119 Spruce 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Fred Snyder 
Box 1476 
Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. K. C. Boyd 


1652 Price Rd. 
Youngstown, Ohio 








COMMENTS 


Pro who wants to avoid the 
“sour pickle” ladies. 


Club that will accept industri- 
ous beginners. 


Small discussion group; will 
form one. 


Is forming group after break- 
ing away from local “sour 
pickle” ladies. 
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AYBE POETS ARE born and not made, 
but nobody is born a versifier. You 
have to be made one. 

There is one essential—a sense of rhythm. 
If you “ain’t got rhythm,” you'll never 
get it and you'll never be a good dancer 
or write verse that dances. But if you’ve 
“got rhythm”—and most people have—you 
can acquire the craftsmanship, techniques 
and tricks that make a good versifier. It'll 
take time, toughness, determination and 
doggedness. I’ll tell you how I did it. 

I began learning out of a book. The 
book was Tom Hood’s Rhymester, which is 
out of print now—and that’s too bad be- 
cause no other manual of verse writing in 
print is as sound and stimulating. Assum- 





bird.” When you come to rhyming a word 
like “machinery,” it needs an antepenulti- 
mate rhyme—i. e. the accent on the 
third syllable from the end of the word 
—and the rhyme to fit it would be “scen- 
ery,’ “greenery,” or “beanery,” and not 
a single-syllabled rhyme like “see” or “be.” 
Tom also insisted that rhymes must begin 
with a different consonant-sound, and that 
while “agree” and “decree” are rhymes, 
“agree” and “degree” are not rhymes but 
identities. And though the French poets 
from Villon on entered into a gentleman’s. 
agreement that “fait” and “parfait”—for 
an illustration—are rhymes, that doesn’t 
make them so in French, English, or Chal- 
dean. 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL 


light verse 


No fancy head, no fancy article, but “the works” for 
light verse writers from a man who has been 
making a good living in the field for 40 years. 


By Berton Braley 


ing that you can’t find the Rhymester in a 
bookstore (new or second hand) or in your 
local library, I'll give you an idea as to 
what Tom Hood told me and how I im- 
plemented his instructions. 

The Rhymester’s basic dictum was that 
verse is not an inspired art but a practical 
craft of word-carpentry. 

Hood brushed aside all the bunk about 
“poetic license” and pointed out that there 
is no such thing as an “allowable rhyme.” 
Two words either rhyme or they don’t. 
Rhyme is on the accented syllable, and 
therefore you can’t rhyme “trouble” with 
“sell” or “bluebird” with “word,” but must 
rhyme “trouble” with “double” or “rubble” 
and “bluebird” with “true bird” or “glue 


After 40 years of practicing verse and 
discussing it, I have yet to find any valid 
argument to counter that statement. Rhyme 
is rhyme and nothing else is rhyme but 
thyme, and when either great or minor 
bards give you assonance or approximation 
in place of it, their lines are flawed in that 
particular. I am not arguing with you; I 
am telling you. 

Tom Hood explained that verse should 
be written as nearly like prose as possible, 
not like prose in its choice of words or its 
color and sentiment, but like prose in its 
mechanical arrangement of language and 
thought. Tom frowned on inversions. He 
objected to tortuous constructions obvious- 
ly done for the sake of rhyme on the 
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grounds that a good versifier could avoid 
these twistings and topsy-turvyings if he 
worked at the job. Tom was right—the 
best versifiers and poets can and do. For 
illustration, here’s a couplet from an ama- 
teur’s verses submitted to a magazine I 
help to edit: 

I’m sure I could not happy be 

If me you never came to see. 
With the same meter and a change of 
rhyme the inversions disappear and the 
sense is the same: 

I’d have no happiness at all 

If you should never come to call. 

Tom held that there is no need to sprin- 
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“in’ts”’ and “e’ens” among verse lines. He 
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didn’t like, and regarded as pretentious and 
unnecessary, such words as “athwart,” “be- 
mused,” “forespent,” and other archaic or 
pompous expressions that are no longer 
part of simple, natural speech. 


Poetic Feet, Meters, Stanza Forms 


On a solid base of unyielding funda- 
mentals, Tom Hood bade the apprentice 
erect the structure of rhyme. And then he 
gave him the rules of scansion so that his 
walls might be straight and his floors level. 
First, the poetic feet: 

The iamb—two syllables with the ac- 
cent on the second (the word “be- 
gin” is an iamb) 

The trochee—two syllables with the ac- 





cent on the first (the word “happy” 
is a trochee) 

The spondee—two syllables equally 
accented (“from long to long” con- 
tains two spondees) 

The dactyl—three syllables, accent on 
the first (the word “scenery” is a 
dactyl) 

The anapest—three syllables, accent 
on the third (“with a leap and a 
bound” is a line containing two ana- 
pests in succession) 

There are 29 poetic feet in all, but these 
five are the most used. 

Second, Hood gave definitions and illus- 

trations of the different meters in which 
these feet are used. Iambic pentameter 





“After years of peddling my technically 
correct verse, I just happened to 

write some ballads about the mines 

of Butte, Montana, in which I’d worked. 
They sold and a great light 

burst in on me.” 


means a line of five iambic feet: 
To illustrate this form of verse you show 
Five iambs marching neatly in a row. 
Dactylic hexameter is six dactyls in a line: 
This is the forest primeval, the murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks. 
Iambic tetrameter—four iambs to a line: 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 
Trochaic tetrameter—four trochees to a 
line: 
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Let impatient people hurry 

Take it easy, you should worry. 
That’s enough definitions and samples. Ac- 
tually, the commutations and permutations 
of these various meters are practically in- 
finite. In my own case, I scan almost en- 
tirely by ear. While a thorough knowledge 
of scansion is desirable, you “gotta have 
rhythm” to make your verse dance. 

If you have a yen to write verse you prob- 
ably know what the most common stanza 
forms are, but “just in case” I'll define 
them. A couplet is two lines—any length— 
that rhyme. Here’s a sample from my 
“Car Carols”: 


The Road Hog is a driver who 
Makes every road Pork Avenue. 


A triplet is three lines that rhyme. Some 
verse is written in three-line form with one 
rhyme that carries over to the next three, 
but that’s not truly a triplet. Example of 
a true triplet: 

Three lines that chime 

In perfect time 

With but one rhyme. 


A quatrain—four lines, with two rhymes. 
Some people write quatrains with only two 
rhyming lines, but that’s not cricket either. 
A quatrain may be two couplets, rhyming 
A A BB, or four lines rhyming A B A B 
or A B BA. An example of the latter: 
So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many ways that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
A quintet—five lines, rhymed about as you 
please. This limerick of mine is one ex- 
ample: 
When people, with snarls and with jeers, 
Ask “Why do you put up with Sears, 
That terrible swine?” 
I reply “Auld lang syne, 
He’s a friend I have hated for years.” 





Braley, now in his 70’s, has made his living 
for 40 years by writing and selling verses, 
literally thousands of them. He says: 
“Write your verse as well as you can, and 
by luck and the grace of God you may 
occasionally achieve a poem.” 


Sextet—six lines, with two or three rhymes 
arranged about as you choose. Example 
from Mother Goose: 
Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet 
Eating her curds and whey 
Along came a spider 
And sat down beside her 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
The septet—or seven-line stanza—is very 
seldom used, but it can be constructed in 
any way you please: a quatrain and a 
triplet, two triplets and another line rhym- 
ing with one of the last three, or three 
couplets and a last line rhyming with one 
of the couplets. For instance, if you add 
“As she let out a scream of dismay” to the 
Miss Muffet sextet, you have a septet. The 
octet or eight-line stanza can be used with 
almost any rhyme scheme, though the most 
common is AB AB CD CD. Example: 
You’re a song in my heart 
And a pulse in my veins; 
You’re an integral part 
Of my body and brains; 
You’re the lilt in my rhymes; 
You’re the queen in my deck; 
But you also, at times, 
Are a pain in my neck. 
You can also have 9, 10, 11, 12, or 13- 
line stanzas if you want to group your 
lines that way, but two to eight lines pretty 
well cover the usual forms—until you get 
into the fixed forms of verse such as the 
sonnet and the French forms, the triolets, 
rondeaux, ballades, villanelles, chants roy- 
als, pantoums, etc. 

The sonnet is a very old form of verse, 
but it is still going strong. It’s a good form 
for serious stuff and for humor, too. The 
original, or Petrarchian sonnet, consisted 
of 14 lines, with the rhyme scheme fixed as 

AB BA AB BA 
CDE CDE 

But poets from Shakespeare on have so 
changed the rhyme arrangement of the 
sonnet that today the only valid definition 
is that a sonnet has 14 lines. For an ex- 
ample of a close-to-Petrarchian sonnet, 
here’s one of mine: 


To a Photographer 


I have known love and hate and work and 
fight ; 
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CURTIS STIRS THE POT 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, regarded by many 
as the ablest-edited magazine in the coun- 
try, will upset the price structure of news- 
stand wholesalers in January, 1953, when 
the retail price of the Journal goes from 
25c to 35c. Usually, the wholesaler, on a 
35¢ book, pays 25c or 26c and sells it to 
the retailer for 28c or 29c. But theJournal, 
intent on going from 25c to 35c, wants to 
give the wholesaler an added inducement 
to “mother” the magazine so that, in spite 
of the price increase, it will still keep its 
million plus newsstand sale. 

To attract the wholesaler—who can get 
the book distributed on time, see that it 
gets good display, post signs about town, 
check up on the sale three times a month, 
and move copies around so that all dealers 
have copies on sale—the Journal will 
offer him copies at 23¥%c. Good House- 
keeping charges 26c; Redbook, 25c. When 
news of the Journal’s move broke at Hearst, 
McCall’s and Crowell, the circulation de- 
partments boiled. Will McCall’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion, who followed 
the Journal’s retail price increase from 15c 
to 25c four years ago, now go from 25c to 
35c? Or will they let the Journal feel the 
icy water first? Will Good Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan, and Redbook dip their price 


to the wholesaler and reduce their revenue 
by a cent or more a copy? On a million 
copy a month sale, this “one cent less” 
amounts to $120,000 a year. And the pub- 
lisher will get little or nothing back for his 
price reduction to the wholesaler. 

Wholesalers, of course, have a different 
viewpoint. When he heard the news, one 
wholesaler said: “If we don’t get more 
spread, like the Journal is giving us, we're 
going to have to charge for sending back 
unsold copies. Our gross is not up as much 
as our labor.” 

Is the wholesaler worth this risk of start- 
ing a price war? The Journal thinks so. 
Always a great buy at a quarter, the Jour- 
nal undoubtedly will drop sales at 35c. And 
if the other women’s magazines raise their 
prices, the entire field will fall off in news- 
stand circulation. The lady who bought 
the big three women’s magazines at 25c 
may save a nickel for herself and buy 
only two at 35c. In the photographic field, 
when the 25c books went to 35c, the news- 
stand circulation of all the books fell off. 

All this is to the concern of the writer 
who, along with other suppliers, stands in 
his shelter out of the price war and watches 
the giants slug. 





I have lived largely, I have dreamed 
and planned 
And Time, the sculptor, with a master 
hand 
Has graven on my face, for all men’s sight, 
Deep lines of joy and sorrow, growth and 
blight, 
Of labor and of service and command; 
—And now you show me this, this waxen, 
bland 
And placid face, 


white. 


unlined, unwrinkled, 


This is not I—this fatuous thing you show 
Retouched and smoothed and prettified 
to please. 


Put back the wrinkles and the lines I know, 
I have spent blood and tears achieving 
these. 
Out of the pain, the struggle and the wrack, 
These are my scars of battle—put them 
back! 


The French forms of verse are no longer 
popular with editors and are not very mar- 
ketable, but constructing them is as good 
training in versification as you can find. 
If you do as I did, you'll go to your public 
library and get hold of the verse volumes 
of Austin Dobson, William E. Henley, An- 
drew Lang, and Swinburne. You’ll find 
examples of all the French forms fashioned 
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by master craftsmen. The French form 
most used is the ballade, which was in- 
vented by Francois Villon. Here’s one of 
my ballades: 


And Contents Noted 
“Vanity, vanity, all is vanity,” 
So some Biblical sage opined, 
Knowing his feminine humanity 
For whom a vanity-bag’s designed 
To hold a clutter of every kind, 
Lipsticks, rouges, from red to mauve, 
Pencils for keeping the eyebrows lined 
—Everything but the kitchen stove. 


A little poem of Pollyannity, 
Caramels, candied orange rind; 

A clipping “How to Achieve Urbanity”; 
Samples, swatches and ribbon twined 
About a wrist-watch that will not wind: 

Of keys—a dozen; of pins—a drove: 
Programs, money and cards combined; 

—Everything but the kitchen stove. 





Various treasures of vast inanity 
For which the reason can’t be divined: 
Trinkets which, in a state of sanity, 
Any magpie would leave behind: 
Polish, buffers (nails must be shined 
Orange sticks that would start a grove; 
Look in a vanity-bag and find 
Everything but the kitchen stove. 


L’envoi 
What if her husband’s teeth do grind 
With rage at eating from cans, poor cove, 
When woman’s shopping she has in mind 
Everything but the kitchen stove! 


In my early verse schooling, I sat up to 
all hours fashioning triolets and rondeaux 
in imitation of the models from Dobson 
and Lang and Henley furnished by Tom 
Hood. I spent days in the public library 
reading the deft meters of Guy Wetmore 
Carryll, Calverly, Locker-Lampson, Praed 
—-and any other poet whose technical dex- 
terity was particularly adept. Those old 
boys are still excellent craftsmen to study 
and imitate, but today you can add the 
verse of Franklin P. Adams, Dorothy Par- 
ker, Arthur Guiterman, Ogden Nash, New- 
man Levy, Phyllis Maginley, Stephen Vin- 
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WA. 
cent Benet, and Elinor Wylie. 

When I had learned manner—ease and 
facility and deftness in versification—I 
thought matter would take care of itself. 
In other words, if I had the stuff to be a 
poet, I was more likely to write poetry if 
I knew how to write verse. And if I didn’t 
have the stuff of pure poetry in me, I might 
still be sufficiently adept in my handling 
of rhyme and meter to be an entertaining 
versifier. I studied the light versifiers first 
because they use a more complicated 
mechanical dexterity than is usual in ser- 
ious poetry. Half the fun of light verse 
is its pure virtuosity. If you practice on 
fixed French forms, as I did, toss off 
double and triple rhymes with moderate 
ease, you will gain a suppleness and grace 
that won’t desert you when you try more 
serious verse. 


The Things No One Told Me 


And that is how I started to make my- 
self a versifier and, commercially, a good 
enough versifier to extract a good living 
out of my rhymes for some 40 years. I 
say “started to make myself a versifier” ad- 
visedly because Tom Hood-plus-homework- 
on-meters was just preliminary training, 
which taught me how to handle the tools 
of verse-making, but not what to make or 
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how to sell it. ‘That took eight years of 
trial and error, mostly error that might have 
been avoided if I’d had a manual on the 
practical production of verse equal to 
Hood’s text on construction. There was no 
one “to tell me these things.” What things? 
Well, in what I consider the order of their 
importance, these: 

(1) To write about what J knew—and 
not on the classic subjects. In both serious 
and light verse I had been writing about 
traditional romance and glamour when | 
should have realized that my own jobs and 
experiences and friends—treated with im- 
agination—could supply me with plenty of 
fresh and personalized ideas. After years 
of peddling my technically correct verse 
with only a few isolated successes, I just 
happened to write some ballads about the 
mines of Butte, Montana, in which I’d 
worked. They sold immediately and a great 
light burst in on me. It shone also on my 
isolated successes—which had accidentally 
been verses concerning things I knew. 

Having learned that primer lesson, I 
wrote more verses about the mines and 
my part of the West. And I reached back 
into my days as a deck hand on the Great 
Lakes and wrote verse about that. In do- 
ing so I discovered that there is romance, 
and plenty of it, in the mechanized world 
of today, in dynamos, and donkey en- 
gines, and subways, in linotypes and type- 
writers, and even in vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines. I wrote verses about 
them—and sold ’em. I found subjects for 
serious and humorous verse in the every- 
day relations of men, women and children 
in homes, offices and shops. What I tried 
to do was get a new slant on the old and 
familiar. This verse—which, incidentally, 
is in the French form of a rondeau—will 
serve as an example: 


Tinseled Gold 
“Meet the Wife,” he said. His gaze 
Was an altar-fire ablaze 
And those three words seemed a call 
On all mortal men to fall 
At her feet in rapt amaze. 


Flippant words, yet never lays 








Of a poet glowed with praise 
Greater than this casual drawl, 
“Meet the Wife.” 


Pride in beauty’s lovely ways, 
Loyalty that never strays, 
Love that holds the heart in thrall, 
Tenderness and passion—all 
Summed up in one slangy phrase, 
“Meet the Wife.” 


Here’s a little humorous verse—a limerick 
—based on the matrimonial motif of how 
to be happy though married: 


That excellent couple, the Grangers, 
Avoid any marital dangers 
Of having a fight 
By being polite 
As a couple of absolute strangers. 
I quote that limerick because the editor 
who bought it suggested a series on the 
theme and, under the head of “Happily 
Ever After,” that series of limericks ran as 
an illustrated feature for three years—a 
total of 150 limericks at a nice price for 
each. 

(2) A mentor could have told me to 
build my serious verses to a climax or wallop 
and my light verses to a punch or a twist. 
A mentor, Perriton Maxwell, long-ago edi- 
tor of Cosmopolitan, did tell me that even- 
tually, but I’d have been saved a lot of 
waste effort if I had been told long before. 
A back glance at my isolated successes 
showed that inadvertently they had been 
built that way. The matrimonial limerick 
quoted a few sentences back has the twist 
technique, and here is another verse of 
mine which has it, from the Saturday 
Evening Post: 


Fare, Please 


If you would make money today 
You gotta go places and do things 
Be quite au courant and au fait 
Meet people, observe and review things. 


But fate loves to gum up and glue things 
And here is the fly in the honey 

If you would go places and do things 

You gotta have money! 











The New Yorker and one or two other 
of today’s markets frown on the twist, but 
it’s still the most salable verse technique. 
(3) I might have been told, “Keep ’em 
short and snappy,” but in one way it would 
not have been the best advice because, in 
those days, practically every magazine paid 
for verse by the line. Today, however, most 
of the best verse markets pay by the piece. 
Even where they pay by the line, they pay 
a minimum high enough to make even 
couplets and quatrains worth doing and 
10 and 12 liners very profitable. For in- 
stance, Collier’s pays $25 for a quatrain. 
This Week usually pays $50 for eight 
to 16 lines, and has paid as much as 
$150 for a 12-line verse. The Saturday 
Evening Post has a $3 line rate—higher 
for very brief stuff—and Cosmopolitan pays 
$5 a line. On Cosmo you can’t get less 
than $10 unless you write a one-line verse, 
which is impossible unless you put a couplet 
into one line—and that would be foolish. 


How You Can Write Goed Verse 


First, study Tom Hood or, if you can’t 
get hold of Tom, some othcr manual on 
versification as a craft. (If the manual 
allows “allowable rhymes,” get another 
one.) Thus you'll learn scansion, basic 
verse forms, and the rules of rhyme. 

Second, study the craftsmen I’ve men- 
tioned—and any other skilled versifier you 
think of—and imitate their verse forms and 
technique. Try the French forms of verse. 
Remember, however, that your imitations 
of the master rhymsters are just classwork 
and don’t try to sell them. Plagiarism of 
this kind is excellent practice, but if you’re 
caught trying to market it, you'll have no 
future market. 

Third, when you’ve studied your manual 
and practiced your imitations hard enough 
and long enough, you should have acquired 
judgment enough to know whether you are 
good enough to compete with the profes- 
sionals. If you’re in doubt, get a hardboiled 
critic, not a friend, to read your samples 
and tell you. 

Fourth, when you’re satisfied that you’ve 
acquired the know-how, write about the 
things you know, the people around you, 
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your work, your play, your office, your 
home, not about romantic Cashmir or Car- 
cassonne or Kamchatka That’ll give your 
stuff the common touch—and the common 
touch is what makes verse appeal and sell. 
Kipling’s “If”’—from which “the common 
touch” is quoted—has it. Foss’ “A House 
by the Side of the Road,” Ella Whceeler 
Wilcox’s “Laugh and the World Laughs 
with You,” and practically all of Eugene 
Field and James Whitcomb Riley have the 
common touch. It isn’t confined to “home- 
ly” themes, either. Some of the finest and 
most ethereal of poems have that touch 
because they deal with fundamental human 
emotions. 

Fifth, build your verse to a climax or a 
twist. Make it end “with a bang and not 
with a whimper.” 

Sixth, don’t wait for “inspiration” but, 
in the immortal words of Jack London, 
“go after it with a club.” There are mil- 
lions of ideas floating around, most of them 
so obvious that when somebody else uses 
them you say, “Why didn’t I think of that?” 
You have to use a net woven of alertness, 
sensitivity, humor and—the most indispen- 
sable cord in the net—concentration. If you 
can’t or won’t concentrate on getting ideas, 
whether you feel creative or not, you aren’t 
going to have many. 

Seventh, after you’ve got your idea and 
made a verse of it, try for a smart, arresting 
title. Here are a few titles I’ve used that 
I like: “Fresh Every Hour” for a verse 
about women’s constant face repairs; “The 
Weigh of All Flesh” for a verse about fat 
people; “Homeless Ties” for a verse about 
ugly cravats; “It Makes Scents” for some 
lines on men’s pipes; “The Gay Wag” about 
a dog; “Ring Out the False,” a verse about 
dentures; ‘““Metromania,” some verses about 
New York; and “Abject Matrimony,” a 
piece about husbands always being wrong. 

Eighth: Use the best bond paper, 8'2x11, 
and write on one side only. 

Use a typewriter. 

Have your name and address in one of 
the top corners of the sheet. 

Put the title in the middle of the sheet, 
about two inches from the top, with “By 
Joe Blow” two spaces under it. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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WHERE TO SELL IN canada 


Country cube, 190 Vaughan St., Win- 
nipeg, Man. P. M. Abel, editor. Canada’s 
iargest farm magazine, Country Guide is 
patterned after Curtis’ Country Gentleman. 
Prefers to receive articles from Canadian 
writers, but fiction columns are wide open 
to contributors in the States. Non-fiction 
is restricted “either to agricultural copy or 
general information which would be of use 
to farm people.” Lengths: 2000 to 2500 
words. Payment: $40 to $50, extra for pix. 
Country Guide needs fiction of general fam- 
ily interest, short stories from 2500 to 5000 
words and serials, 20,000 to 60,000 words. 
Pays $100 for short stories, buys only second 
rights to serials, usually through an agent. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, 231 St. 
James St. W., Montreal, Que. H. Gordon 
Green, fiction editor. This big farm weekly 
is overstocked on general features, and “not 
anxious to receive articles on agricultural 
subjects from American writers, as they are 
seldom applicable to the Canadian scene.” 
The paper will consider filler stories at $8 
per column. The Family Herald needs 
fiction, the “human interest or romantic 
type story, also the odd adventure, not too 
obviously centered about an urban back- 
ground.” Fiction lengths: 2000 to 4500 
words. Flat rate: $70. 

Western Producer, Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan. R. H. Macdonald, magazine section 
editor. The Western Producer is “always on 
the lookout for good factual features about 
western Canadian agriculture, human inter- 


By Raymond Argyle 


est, history. Use some fiction, but main 
thing to remember is that our readers aren’t 
hicks.” Lengths: 1000 to 1500 words. 
Rates: 35c a column inch, $2.50 for pic- 
tures. 


Religious Publications 


The Challenge, 165 Elizabeth St., 
Toronto, Ont. Neil G. Smith, editor. Using 
some non-fiction on Canadian subjects 
appealing to teen-agers. Lengths: 800 to 
1200 words. Rates: $5 to $10 per article, $2 
per pic. 

The Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S. J., editor. 
Will consider stories “that leave the reader 
happy, not sad, with no obvious moraliz- 
ing” and articles of Catholic or current in- 
terest. Fiction to 3,000 words; articles, 
1500 to 5000 words. Rate: 1 cent a word. 
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Trade Journals 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., 481 
University Ave., Toronto, Ont. The follow- 
ing 19 mags are Maclean-Hunter trade 
journals buying articles from free lancers. 
They are all published at the above address 
and general requirements can be gauged 
from the titles. 

Canadian Grocer, B. T. Huston, editor. 
News, 15 cents an inch; features, 40 cents 
an inch. 

Canadian Paint and Varnish, M. J. Pal- 
mer, editor. One cent a word. 


Painting & Decorating Contractor, M. J. 


Palmer, editor. One cent a word. 

Canadian Stationer, H. F. Spearing, edi- 
tor. One cent a word. 

Drug Merchandising, K. P. Johnston, 
editor. News, one cent a word and up; 
features, 40 to 60 cents an inch. 

General Merchant, H. W. R. Sayers, edi- 
tor. News, 15 cents an inch; features, 40 to 
60 cents an inch. 

Hardware and Metal, James Thomson, 
editor. News, 15 cents an inch; features, 35 
cents an inch. 

Canadian Machinery, R. E. Crawford, 
editor. News, 35 cents an inch; features, 40 
to 45 cents an inch. 

Canadian Packaging, H. A. Nicholson, 
editor. Thirty-five to 40 cents an inch. Pre- 
fers Canadian subjects. 

Canadian Printer & Publisher, H. A. 
Nicholson, editor. Twenty-five to 40 cents 
an inch. Material on printing technique. 

Canadian Shipping, E. R. Axelson, edi- 
tor. One cent a word. Prefers Canadian 
subjects in strictly technical articles. 

Canadian Aviation, R. A. Keith, editor. 
One cent a word and up. 

Canadian Automotive Trade, R. Pepper, 
editor. News, 50 cents an inch; features, 50 
to 60 cents an inch; illustration extra. 

Bus and Truck Transport, A. F. Hailey, 
editor. Fifty cents an inch for news. Fea- 
tures get special rates. Technical subjects 
preferred. 

Civic Administration, G. W. Ritchie, edi- 
tor. One and a half cents a word. Prefers 
Canadian applications. 

Canadian Hotel Review, A. D. Ellwood, 
editor. News, 25 cents an inch; features, 45 
cents an inch. 
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Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & Steam- 
fitter of Canada, A. D. Ellwood, editor. 
News, 25 cents an inch; features, 45 cents 
an inch. 

Men’s Wear, B. J. Jennings, 
Twenty-five cents an inch. 

Style, Maurice Lucow, managing editor. 
Forty cents an inch. 

Mitchell Press Ltd., 1040 West Pender 
St., Vancouver 1, B. C. This western pub- 
lishing firm puts out the following five 
magazines, paying from | to 2 cents a word 
and up to $5 per picture. Lengths: 500 to 
1500 words. Query first. 

Western Business & Industry. Articles on 
industrial topics in or directly affecting 
western Canada. 

Canadian Food Store Journal. Looking 
for articles describing new ideas in equip- 
ment and new methods actually in use in 
Canadian food stores that have resulted in 
improved profits. Also interested in seasonal 
promotional articles and special events. 

Restaurant G& Caterer. Buys articles de- 
scribing successful restaurant operators in 
western Canada; these must help other res- 
taurant owners. 

Western Homes ©& Living. Interested in 
home workshop projects, hobby craft, and 
home maintenance articles; must be illus- 
trated. 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry. Lar- 
gely staff written, but will buy current 
news. Accepts technical papers for publica- 
tion. 

National Business Publications, Garden- 
vale, Que., is buying free lance material 
for the following two magazines: 

Canadian Mining Journal, H. R. Rice, 
editor. Interested in articles on technical 
level serving the operating and administra- 
tive branches of the mining industry. Rate: 
$10 per page up. Lengths: 2000 to 2500 
words. 

Canadian Fisherman, Walter Stinson, 
editor. Serving the producing, processing 
and marketing branches of the commercial 
fishing industry. New plant stories, material 
on processing, packaging and product de- 
velopments are acceptable. Rate: 1 cent a 
word, Lengths: 1200 to 1500 words. 

Western Hardware, 6 Leader Lane, 
Toronto, Ont. News and features on hard- 
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ware stores or departments in western Can- 
ada, with an eye to business improvements. 
Rate: 1 cent a word. Lengths: 400 to 600 
words. 

Timber of Canada, 27 Goulbourn Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont. John Armstrong, editor. 
Wants articles on phases of the lumber in- 
dustry, in simple, understandable terms, but 
maintaining technical accuracy. Also buys 
short features on forestry methods and re- 
lated subjects and cartoons with a lumber 
slant. Rates on merit. Lengths to 2000 
words, pictures preferred. 

Western Automotive Industry, 207 West 
Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. S.S. Dixon, 
editor. News of automotive industry with 
direct B. C. tie-in. Rate: 1 cent a word. 

Motor in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. H. C. Anderson, edi- 
tor. Will consider technical automotive 
articles and features or unusual merchandis- 
ing stories of specific interest to the garage 
and service station trade. Lengths: 1500 to 
2000 words. Rates: 25 cents per inch, $2 
per picture. 





Leather World, 1090 Pratt Ave., Mont- 
real, Que. John Douglas, editor. Looking 
for articles on shoe manufacturing, tan- 
ning, retail selling, shoe store merchandising 
and promotion, store decorating, etc. 
Lengths: 1000 to 2000 words. Rates: 1 to 
12 cents a word, pictures, $2 to $4. 

Maritime Merchant, 71 George St., Hali- 
fax, N. S. David Maclellan, editor. Needs 
illustrated articles dealing with the design, 
operation or remodelling of retail stores 
which can be used as examples for 
merchants interested in improving their 
businesses. Rates: 1 to 1% cents a word. 
Lengths to 1500 words. 


With the exception of local publications 
such as daily newspaper Saturday magazine 
sections, the magazines listed above pretty 
well sum up the Canadian market. The 
book publishing business is not as flourish- 
ing as the magazine industry. Since most 
Canadian book publishers are branches of 
U. S. book houses, writers can submit to 
the U. S. offices of those’ companies. 
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NEWYORK MARKET LETTER 








By Harriet A. Bradfield 


How MANY wRiTERS have longed for a 
magazine which has a big audience, pays 
fair rates, and allows them to write as they 
please? Such a market, Discovery, will ap- 
pear in January or February, 1953, will be 
edited by John W. Aldridge and Vance 
Bourjaily, and will be published and dis- 
tributed by Pocket Books, Inc., a firm with 
a solid history of sales to newsstand buyers. 
Discovery, in the format of a standard 
Pocket Book, will be issued twice a year at 
the start, through that publisher’s 100,000 
retail outlets. With a good response, fre- 
quency of issue will be stepped up. 

The editors intend to fill Discovery with 
the best current writing in shorter forms by 
the best writers in this country and abroad, 
whether established or unknown. They will 
be guided by no editorial taboos. Only the 
legal precedents established by the best trade 
publishers and the editors’ own taste will 
determine the acceptability of language, 
theme, or subject matter. They will not edit 
material in the current sense of the word. 
Revisions will be suggested to the author 
when needed to help him achieve the end 
he has in view. 

No length requirements have been estab- 
lished. There will be room in Discovery for 
stories and novelettes, for criticism, contro- 
versy, poetry, anecdote, opinion, humor. 
Experimentation will be neither required 
nor discouraged. The magazine will be 
edited for its writers, and the editors believe 
that it will find a wide audience among 
other readers. As to payment, a fund has 
been set up in advance against sales, per- 
mitting a minimum of 3 cents a word. If 
sales exceed 250,000, royalties will be di- 
vided among the contributors, in addition 
to the original payment and in proportion 
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to the length of the writer’s material. Man- 
uscripts should be addressed to Discovery, 
care of Pocket Books, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 20. Correspondence with the editors 
should go to Discovery, 381 Central Park 
West, New York 25, N. Y. 


Good Time to Sell Slicks 


The summer months are a good time for 
writers to market slick stories, according to 
Lilian Kastendike, fiction editor of Red- 
book. “Our authors go on vacation and 
their production drops; we have to stock 
up on stories in order to tide us over the 
summer slump,” she says. Redbook is par- 
ticularly in need of short stories, from 1200 
to 5000 words, with a new twist, freshness, 
or entertainment value. Miss Kastendike 
gets too many formula or pattern stories 
which offer nothing new. 


Redbook is also in need of novels—40,- 
000 to 42,000 words—and has upped the 
pr n these to $7500. But the magazine 
usually buys its novels from established 
writers because the complete magazine 
novel is hard to write, demanding a well- 
developed central character, a strong cen- 
tral plot, sub-plots, good characterization 
of minor characters, and an opportunity for 
the reader to identify himself with the 
story. 

Miss Kastendike is not interested strictly 
in women’s stories. She wants dual-interest 
pieces, which will appeal to both men and 
women. For an example writers should 
look up Ben Hecht’s “Guilty!,” which ap- 
peared in the October, 1951, Redbook and 
had a very high readership among men and 
women. Verne Athanas, who sold his first 
slick to Country Gentleman about five years 
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ago and then graduated to the Post, has 
a dual-interest story coming up in the Sep- 
tember, 1952, Redbook. Suspense stories 
fall into the dual-interest category and are 
needed, but the magazine does not buy 
murder stories. 

The age interest, 18 to 35, is still in force 
here, and it hasn’t alienated readers. Occa- 
sionally, a writer in his 40’s or 50’s balks 
at the limitation, but Redbook’s three-year- 
old experiment has proved that the young 
age group is a good focus for a magazine. 
Address: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Fawcett’s new man’s magazine, Adam, 
will not be a market. Ralph Daigh, editorial 
director of the group, told me that the book 
was set up as a one-shot, using all reprint 
material, and that there are no plans for 
any more issues. Joseph Piazza is handling 
the editing. Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

There has been some juggling of titles on 
two of the men’s publications announced 
last month. Larry Sanders’ magazine (Almat 
Pub. Corp., 444 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22) 
has changed from Man’s World to Man’s 
Magazine. No cartoons or fillers are wanted 
at present, but other requirements stand as 
given in the June “Market Letter.” 

There is a new title also for the magazine 
Theodore Irwin is editing for Standard 
Magazines (Pines): Real—the Exciting 
Magazine for Men. The working title for 
this book was The Man. Address: 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Here are details on the new man’s publi- 
cation at Actual Publishing Company, 141 
East 44th Street: the title is Fury — The 
Man’s Magazine of True Adventure; F. 
Orlin Tremaine is editor-in-chief and David 
A. Balch is editor; the publisher is George 
Davis, general manager of Kable News 
Company, magazine distributors. 

Fury will start as a bi-monthly, the first 
issue dated October but out August 1. Two 
or three short pieces of fiction will go into 
each issue, but the principal editorial con- 
tent will be factual features of high voltage, 
in lengths not over 3,000 words. Fiction 
must be definitely masculine in appeal; no 
love stuff and no he-and-she stories. Non- 
fiction should be chiefly current; anywhere 


in the world; anything pertaining to hazard- 
ous adventures of men. The editor will 
consider a story of personal adventure from 
anyone; it need not be submitted by a pro- 
fessional writer. Non-fiction lengths run 
2,500 to 3,500 for features; shorter pieces 
also considered. Payment is on acceptance, 
2 to 3 cents a word. Cartoons of the adven- 
ture type bring $7.50 apiece. But no fillers 
are wanted now. Photographs come from 
professional sources. Actual Publishing 
Company is taking on other titles, whose 
requirements probably will be available 
next month. 


New Ford Trade Book 


Clues Magazine, a new trade magazine, 
has a lively and varied content with a truck 
flavor and general appeal. Distributed by 
mail through Ford dealers to a million 
owners of trucks in the U. S., mostly Ford 
trucks, the magazine is digest size, 24 pages 
of rotogravure in two colors, 50-50 on text 
and pictures. The first issue went out April 
15, others following at six-week intervals. 

The editor, Frank J. Savage, is looking 
for photographers who can come up with 
basic facts and information, rather than 
finished articles, to be submitted along with 
professional-quality pictures. The main 
articles feature unusual jobs done by Ford 
trucks or are success stories in which a Ford 
truck plays an important role—three or four 
action photos with about 750 words of 
factual information from which the editor 
can do a lively complete-in-miniature 
article. 

Also wanted are factual data and photos 
demonstrating tough jobs done by Ford 
trucks or telling how owners have found 
that Ford trucks last longer on particular 
jobs—not claims but substantiated informa- 
tion. Query on ideas for features. Some 
single, human-interest photos can be con- 
sidered with truck tie-in. The “Coffee Shop” 
page uses seven or eight brief paragraphs 
of information useful to truck drivers and 
owners—news, how-to tips, interesting road 
signs—sometimes accompanied by a photo. 
Photos suitable for covers are wanted, pref- 
erably with seasonal interest. Situations 
should be of general interest; a pretty girl, 
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not a Ford truck, sells magazines. Fresh 
ideas are important. Covers can be bought 
a year ahead. Payment for cover photos 
runs $100 to $200, on acceptance. Other 
material is at comparable rates, on a sliding 
scale, but on publication. Before submitting 
ideas, be sure to see current copies of the 
magazine. The editor will send sample 
copies on request. Address Frank J. Savage, 
Clues Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
mE. FF. 

Compact—The Pocket Magazine for 
Young People continues bi-monthly during 
the summer but becomes monthly with the 
September issue. Inventory is down now 
and buying will go along at a more even 
pace. The magazine appeals to both boys 
and girls from 15 to 19 years, and material 
must be aimed at this group. 

Fiction lengths average 2,500 words and 
stories touch on problems of young people. 
Articles are in the main 1,500 to 2,000 
words. Subject matter may include person- 
ality pieces, self-improvement, dating, court- 
ship, marriage, etc. Payment is on accept- 
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“We're looking for a book suitable for the entire family.” 


ance, at about 10 cents a word. The mag- 
azine buys all rights, but releases secondary 
rights on request. Cartoons which young 
people will find humorous are wanted. 
Young people should be used as characters 
and the situations should be built around 
them. Payment is quoted at $25. 

Since current issues are using up material 
bought for Twenty-One as well as for Com- 
pact, the best issue to study will be the 
September one. The magazine will be 164 
pages and will sell for 35 cents a copy. 
Claire Glass continues as editor. Compact 
is published by Parents’ Institute, 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


California Team Gets Crime Book 

The June issue of Wrrrer’s DicEsrt car- 
ried a long letter from Francis McComas 
detailing the change in editorship at True 
Crime Detective, from Ed Radin here in 
New York to Anthony Boucher and Mce- 
Comas in Berkeley, California. Since then, 
McComas has been in New York and I had 
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HOW DO THESE PALMER 


Success 
Stories 


COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 














Sells 13 Articles 

“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m proud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they 
were proud to print it) contained many of 
the “musts” that make a story: conflict, 
theme, atmosphere, and a successful solu- 
tion to all problems. It was slanted, of 
course, to textile operations, but I was 
complimented on its lively style. It was re- 
sponsible for a continuous list of assign- 
ments for McGraw-Hill publishing com- 
pany. Without Palmer training the story 
would probably have fallen flat on its face. 

“TI have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 

“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and 
Cooperative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift 
and Art Buyers, Furniture Age, Rock Prod- 
ucts, Motor Age, Textile World, Factory 
Management. 

“I know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio assign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments. Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.” arles 


Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 
Student Sells Six Stories 


“For several years I’d been writing haphazardly 
and getting only rejection slips. Since starting 
with Palmer I’ve sold six stories to leading 
science-fiction magazines and editors are recom- 
mending me to friend-editors in other markets.” 
——Chas. E. Fritch, Utica, New York. 











First Story Sells for $240 
: “My first story sold to Modern 
Romances for $240, thanks to 
Palmer Institute. Being profes- 
sional writers, your instructors 
understand a beginner’s prob- 
lems. Their written comments 
are balm to the wound of being 
an unpublished writer. Then, 
presto! a story sells, and the wound is no more.” 
Harriet F. Wenderoth, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 
Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 

You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you cash in on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and 
sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-72 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Established 1917 Approved 


Member, National for 
Home Study Council Veterans 


F R E E Palmer > of Authorship 
1680 N camore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-72 
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a chance to talk to him. He is “Mick” to 
his friends, has a hearty smile and rather 
shrewd blue eyes. He and his pal-editor, 
Tony Boucher, have worked together for 
20 years, get along fine, and respect each 
other’s judgment. Either one can reject a 
story for the magazine, but both must accept 
a story. Manuscripts for True Crime Detec- 
tive receive first reading here in the Spivak 
office, 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 22, 
under the supervision of Robert Mills, 
managing editor. Surviving manuscripts are 
sent to the office at 2643 Dana Street, 
Berkeley 8, Calif., where final decisions are 
made. 

Lengths of true crime yarns may be up 
to 12,000 words. Reprints and originals 
average about 50-50 per issue. There should 
be a fresh approach, especially if the crime 
is an older one. A comedy touch is accept- 
able. For originals, the minimum payment 
is 2 cents a word, with a higher general 
average for lengths under 5,000 words. Re- 
prints average roughly 1 cent a word: $50 
for 5,000-word length. 

Manuscripts for Fantasy & Science Fic- 





HOW I SOLD 600 SHORT STORIES 
The author of more than 600 published short stories 
tells how he learned to WR and SELL without 
waiting for inspiration. Hundreds of Frederic Nelson 
Litten’s students have become SELLING AUTHORS 
thru use of his 8-STEP METHOD OF PLOTTING—the 
method now being used at Northwestern University 
and other colleges throughout the country. More 
than 50 gave pages of R MEAT for the earnest 
writer. Your name and address and $1.00 will brin 
ou the down-to-earth, useable material on PLOT- 
G THE SHORT STORY. Or order C.O.D. and Bay 
ootmen $1.42. Money back if not satisfied. ORDER 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt—Accurate—Professional. 
Free carbon. Extra first and last page. Minor correc- 


tions, lling, ar. ELITE OR PICA. 50c per 
1000 words. “ALL WORK CONFIDENTIAL. Return 


Postage Please. 
JEAN SHEA 








P. ©. Box 166D Scranton, Pa. 


BEGINNERS *"¢ breaking into this wide-open well- 
paying field all the time. Individual 
coaching by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 








STORY has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 
words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 
360 Ridge Avenue 





Evanston, Illinois 
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tion should be sent directly to the Berkeley 
address for the sympathetic attention of 
these same editors. The current need is for 
more good science fiction. Lengths run up 
to 12,000 words. Payment for original mate. 
rial runs from a minimum of 2 cents a word, 
with an occasional bonus, on the longer 
stories to 3 or 3¥% cents on stories under 
2,500 words. The editors buy first serial 
rights and take an anthology option, but 
will reassign it six months after publication, 
They take no control over radio, TV, or 
screen rights. Reprint material is from 
sources other than regular science fiction 
or fantasy magazines. True Crime Detective 
is a quarterly, Fantasy & Science Fiction, 
bi-monthly. 

Louis Ruppel, editor of Collier’s since 
1949, resigned recently. The publisher of 
the weekly, Edward Anthony, is acting as 
editor. Address: 640 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19. 

Tony Grey, who recently joined the staff 
of Macfadden’s Photoplay, had a quick 
promotion. Adele Whitely Fletcher, editor 
of Photoplay since way back when I had 
my first job with Macfadden’s True Story, 
shifted over to The American Weekly, where 
Ernest Heyn is editor. She is now women’s 
features editor at American Weekly. Tony 
Grey stepped into her place as editor of the 
movie monthly, located at 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. Beverley Ott is the new 
managing editor of Photoplay. 


Gould Buys for Two Confessions 


Mrs. Ann Higginbotham is the new editor 
of Radio Television Mirror, replacing Ann 
Daggett. Mrs. Sylvia B. Harary is managing 
editor of True Love Stories. Frank Gould 
has been made editor of True Romance as 
well as of True Experience. Marjorie 
Sneden continues as managing editor of 
True Romance. 

Frank Gould has suggestions for writ- 
ers on both his books, True Experience 
and True Romance. He is a successful 
writer of this type of story, knows the prob- 
lems, and is able to help writers who are 
sincerely trying to make the grade. He 
advises writers to “fall in love with your 
typewriter, write your heart out and believe 
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what you write, without constraints or 
taboos of any kind.” The writer is more 
important to Gould than any other facet of 
his magazines. He wants to develop a team 
spirit between editor and writer in order to 
bring out the best possible writing, the 
freshness that is in each writer. 

True Romance will still take some in- 
tensely romantic stories, but they must have 
a 1952-53 flavor of realism, real people, 
real situations. Gould will buy some harder- 
hitting, more serious stories about love, 
too; both pre-marriage and post-marriage. 
He especially needs stories in two cate- 
gories: youth at the crossroads and mar- 
riage problems. Story lengths are fhe same 
except for novelettes which now should 
keep under 11,000 words. Pay on these is 
$375 (quoted as “double-lengths” in the 
Year Boox ). Other rates have not changed, 
except that there is a wider range—$50 to 
$150—for short-shorts. Gould will honor 
any commitments which Miss Sneden made 
before he came to the magazine. Payment 


_is on acceptance, 


True Experience is using fewer and 
fewer by-line stories; these are mostly un- 
usual news items or concern famous peo- 
ple. The majority of stories are first-person 
stories of love and excitement. Sincerity is 
the top requirement. Gould dislikes any- 
thing phony, “pretty” writing, big words, 
coy or precious ideas, He looks for simplici- 
ty, so that the reader can accept the 
story as true and not as something written 
by a professional writer. Character, realism, 
and sincerity are Editor Gould’s guiding 
principles, applicable to both magazines. 
Add to these plenty of feeling and simplici- 
ty, and you are a writer who should make 
good in these markets. There are no 
changes in lengths wanted for True Ex- 
perience or in rates of payment, which is 
on acceptance. Address manuscripts for all 
Macfadden magazines to 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

James Stewart-Gordon resigned as a Dell 
editor in order to start a publishing ven- 
ture of his own, and Carmena Freeman, his 
managing editor, takes over the editor’s 
chair on Front Page Detective and Inside 
Detective. 

The market is especially open for short 








You Can’t 
Go Wrong! 


If you are convinced that you have a 
manuscript that ought to sell, why not 
send it to us? If it has any sales value, 
we shall devote our 16 years of experi- 
ence to make the sale. For one beginner 
who tried us we made the biggest book 
sale of the year to a leading publisher. 
(Details of this sale on request.) 


If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you, don’t give up till you 
have tried us. You will not be the first 
one, perhaps, for whom we will have 
sold that 10-time rejected story, novel, 
article or book. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any manuscript, up to 80,000 words for 
a $5 fee, and either undertake the sale 
at once or give an honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their manuscripts. 


Because of 


On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 

















crime stories, 200 to 500 words, with one 
action photograph. Payment is $25 to $50, 
plus extra for pictures, and up to $75 or 
$100 on exceptionally good and dramatic 
material. Miss Freeman is also interested 
in seeing more sound, dramatic crime 
stories of the late °30’s and early °40’s. 
These will be especially acceptable if there 
is an up-to-date note, such as the death of 
the killer, etc. Query on all shorts. The 
regular story length is 3,500 words, and 
writing must be very tight. Crime articles 
of 1,000 to 1,500 words are also in demand. 
These may have a humorous twist. Re- 
ports are usually made in 10 days, and 
payment is on acceptance, $200 for full- 
length stories usable as is, $100 to $150 for 
those needing rewrites. 


Pictures to illustrate stories should be 
good, dramatic action shots. The editor 
does not care for static scenes, shots of 
weapons and such. Pictures bring from the 
usual $6 rate up to $25 for exceptional 
shots. The picture market is especially im- 
portant on these two books; $75 up to $200 
is paid for a series of story-telling photos. 
Requirements are action, drama, timeli- 
ness. Photos should be addressed to Pic- 
ture Editor, Dell Men’s Group, 261 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 16. Text and queries go to 
Miss Freeman, editor of Inside Detective 
and Front Page Detective, same address. 


Editor Looking for Young Writers 


James Stewart-Gordon is heading a new 
company, Frenelle Corp., at 381 Fourth 
Avenue. This company is producing four 
movie magazines—handling all the edi- 
torial content—on contract to the owner, 
Arthur Bernhard’s Magazine Productions, 
Inc. (These books were formerly edited by 
Abby Sundell at the Bernhard offices, 114 
East 32nd Street.) The titles include Movie 
Fun, Movie Teen, Movie Pix, and Screen 
Fun. Roy Hodges is executive editor. 

For these movie books, the editors are 
looking for young writers and expect to buy 
their material from free lancers. Copy 
should be more factual than that used in 
most movie books and of more general in- 
terest. Lengths for features run 1,500 to 
1,800 words; for shorts, 300 to 500 words. 
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Payment is by the piece, at undetermined 
rates, on acceptance. First American rights 
are bought. 

Publisher Arthur Bernhard also has a 
chain of fact-detective books which he is 
considering letting out on contract. They 
include Women in Crime, True Crime, 
Special Detective Cases, and five others, 
edited by Ruth Beck. These magazines are 
in the market for unusual cases. Good 
psychological motivation is important. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, depending on the 
case: $75, $100, $125. All rights are bought 
here. There is also a market for articles, 
1,000 to 5,000 words, on all phases of crime. 
Writers should query first on all cases. Ad- 
dress: 114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 16. 


Bernhard also puts out the digest-size 
Falcon Books and Rainbow Books, two of 
each per month, all originals. There have 
been many complaints about slow reports 
on these, however. 


Harrison Forman is the new editor of 


Magazine Digest. He’s the man who spent. 


much time in Tibet, wrote about this and 
other sections of Asia, and used to greet 
everyone with the Tibetan salute. There 
has been no market on Magazine Digest, 
but now it is opening up somewhat to free 
lancers. It will follow the pattern of the 
early Reader’s Digest, using a monthly di- 
gest of interesting material and adding 
variety as needed with originals. Original 
material will have to compete with top re- 
print material and may include unusual 
exposés, good personality pieces, personal 
adventures, etc. Lengths should be under 
2,500 words, the shorter, the better. Pay- 
ment, which is on acceptance, depends on 
the article. Query on ideas. 


There is a market for fillers and short 
humor. Keep ideas under 500 words. No 
fact fillers, no clipped material, no jokes. 
Fillers should bring a smile and should be 
authentic Americana, similar to Reader’s 
Digest’s “Life in These United States.” 
Payment is approximately 5 cents a word, 
on acceptance. Address fillers to Mr. Red- 
stone, associate editor. Magazine Digest is 
put out by St. John Publishing Company, 
545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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DROPPED in on a well-known 
I editor recently. We discussed 
scripts which are almost salable. 
He mourned the number of excel- 
lent manuscripts rejected for minor 
defects in construction or technique. 

“Frank, we just don’t have the 
time or manpower to handle scripts 
which are not quite up to editorial 
standards,” he said. 

There, in a sentence, is the most 
pathetic side of writing. You, like 
many writers, can be saved from 
rejections, by sending me your 
manuscripts. If ready for sales, I'll 
direct them into the most receptive 
channels. If not, my detailed Col- 





laborative Criticism will point out 
where your work is lacking. RE- 
MEMBER, I KNOW WHAT 
THE EDITORS WANT! 


Don’t keep making mistakes 
which are costing you editors’ 
checks. Send a script today! 


REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have time 
to revise, send your script to me so that the 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors 
can be eliminated. Write me about your book 
and your particular problem. I'll reply 
promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $1 per 
page (with a maximum of 20 lines to a page) 
—minimum fee per poem, $3. Books of poetry, 
reading and market appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. BOOKS: 


$5 market appraisal charge. 


Professionals: 10% commission on sales-if you are selling to leading national publishers. 
Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, isior ssn 


55 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, New York 











By Hal Goldberg 


The Judges and the Judged, by Merle 
Miller. Doubleday & Co., 1952. $2.50. 


Twenty years ago, a thunder storm could 
make the radio air-waves tremble. Today, a 
slight breeze has made the high-powered, 
well-engineered radio and television net- 
works tremble from coast to coast. The real 
name for this breeze, stirred up in 1950 and 
still blowing, is character assassination by 
commercialized red-baiting. 

The Judges and the Judged tells the 
story of how a handful of people and 
a 213-page book called Red Channels 
managed to affect “every segment of the 
$500 million-dollar-a-year radio and tele- 
vision industry.” To the 151 writers, actors, 
singers, dancers, producers, and network 
executives blacklisted in Red Channels, the 
damage in loss of positions, income, and 
reputations continues to mount. Miller’s ac- 
count implies that the greatest dupes are 
the sponsors, their advertising agencies, and 
the networks, who, without giving the black- 
listed a fair hearing, without evaluating the 
facts, trampled individual rights in fear of 
losing the almighty buck. 

Miller, a good reporter, lets the profes- 
sional (commercial is more accurate) 
blacklisters hang themselves by their own 
words. He quotes their statement that they 
consider the Communist Daily Worker 
sufficiently reliable to base some of their 
blacklisting on information from that 
paper. Yet, as Miller shows, these same 
blacklisters repeatedly insist that Commu- 
nists cannot be trusted, that they are un- 
scrupulous liars. 

For its account of how a few people, 
playing on fear, can endanger a free press, 
free speech, and the individual writer’s 
livelihood, this book should be read by every 


writer. 
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Plagiarism and Originality, by Alexander 
Lindey. Harper and Bros., 1952. $5. 


In a well-spiced account of cases on liter- 
ary theft and copyright, lawyer Lindey mer- 
rily leads the reader through a legal forest. 
Though you may not emerge from the 
forest with Lindey by page 280 (not to 
mention 86 more pages of notes, legal 
material and appendix), you'll learn, at 
least, that it has many curious paths. Pub- 
lishers, movie firms, and successful writers 
make the biggest hullaballoo over what is, 
at the same time, the widest safeguard and 
the biggest hazard of plagiarism law — 
the fact that any crackpot can bring a 
plagiarism suit and force some firm or suc- 
cessful writer to defend himself. Lindey’s 
sure-fire solution: never have a success! 


Writing Books for Boys and Girls, edited 
by Helen Ferris. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 
$2.98. 


Two hundred and sixteen authors of 
juvenile books tell how they happened to 
do their special kinds of books. These short 
essays are collected from Young Wings, 
the monthly magazine of the Junior Liter- 
ary Guild, in which authors and illustra- 
tors of books selected by the Guild tell 
about themselves. Judging from the variety 
of books selected for young people, it would 
seem that juvenile writing is flourishing 
with more vigor than adult fiction. The 
collection is divided into authors writing 
for 6 to 8-year-olds, 9 to 11-year-olds, and 
12 to 16-year-olds. These brief personal 
accounts, while not often instructive, are 
interesting and offer encouragement to 
juvenile writers trying to make the grade. 
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IMPORTANT! 


Note new address 
due to our expan- 
sion to larger 
offices. 














this 
CHRISTMAS 


your book can be 


published! 


Christmas may seem distant in July but in the publishing world, 
books are now being designed and printed for sale in the exceptionally 
active pre-Holiday book buying period. Pageant Press makes it possible 
each year for books such as yours to reach readers by increasing our 
staff and printers and by streamlining our schedules. We're especially 
interested in reading novels, poetry, juveniles, biography and works of 
more specialized nature. Send your script to us at once for a report of 
publication possibilities and full details. Remember, Pageant Press is 
the only firm able to make AND guarantee this offer. 









As writers, readers, booksellers and wholesalers the world over 
are aware, Pageant Press books are of outstanding design, with jacket 
art equal or superior to books of leading royalty publishers. Energetic 
advertising, sales and promotion staffs see to it that your book is nation- 
ally advertised and represented (we take full page ads in leading 
bookseller publications as well as extensive advertising in good review 
periodicals such as SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, NEW 
YORK TIMES and TRIBUNE, etc.) so that leading book wholesalers, 
as well as independent book shops across the nation who regularly buy 
our authors’ books will be able to order and sell yours. 


If you believe your book has merit and would interest readers, 
we would like to read it. We pay an exceedingly high royalty of 40%. 
This not only makes it possible for you to recover the modest subsidy 
which is required on the first edition only, but enables you to make a 
profit. The second and any subsequent editions of your books are pub- 
lished without cost to you and on a regular royalty basis. 


Give your book the chance it deserves to attract readers and 
reviewers this Christmas. Write today for a copy of our free booklet 
CW which will give you additional details of this publishing offer. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET — NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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BACKDOOR TO WRITING SUCCESS 


Students in my classes, who never sold before, place sores 

with smaller magazines and newspapers paying $25 to $200 

Write for free details and sample lesson of my guided course 
WRITING FOR PROFIT 

and for free details of separate criticism service. I am a 

selling writer. ROBERT A. HEREFORD 

(Lecturer in Journalism, in University College, Washington 

University.) 

See advertisement in June issue Writer’s Digest for fuller 


details. 
3 Tunstall! Place, Ferguson 21, St. Louls County, Mo. 











HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed. 
60c thousand words. 


ELENA QUINN 


418 East Palmer Compton 2, California 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is "7. profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 

inning writers and the only one where you can 
BARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


ESTES PARK, COLO.— LEONARD SNYDER 


Each Week. June 30—August 31 





Writer and writer’s coach will conduct lectures and work- 
shops each week. Lectures Mon., Wed., Fri. Three lec- 
tures plus written criticism of article or short story. 4 
$15.00. Same plus two workshop_ sessions. ues., r 
Thurs., $20.00. yy students and I have contributed 
verse, "articles, storie many national magazines in- t 
cluding Ladies’ Home. Journal, American, True, Modern y 
Romances, Writer’s Yearbook, Christian Herald, etc § 
J 


Write for reservation. Estes Park Conference YMCA. 4 
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Your Manuscript— Our Contacts 
Our Experience—Your Ambition 


Your manuscript may go directly to the pub- 
lisher. 


Our staff will make recommendations in their 
appraisal if minor adjustments are necessary 
before submission for publication. 


Major revisions are achieved through objective 
analysis. Our staff of professionals in the fields 
of adult and juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
television, radio, theatre, and poetry are ready 
to assist in your revision or undertake revision 
for you. 


No manuscript is too long or too short. 
Services at your disposal include: 
Marketing 
Publication Recommendation 
Constructive Criticism 
Editing 
Ghostwriting 
Translation 
Dramatic Adaptation 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
Dept. J-2, 16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee—five dollars for each manuscript 
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The ASCAP Biographical Dictionary, 
edited by Daniel I. McNamara. Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1952. $5. 

The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers has grown from 
188 members in 1914 to 2,750 in 195}, 
ASCAP was created to handle the licensing 
of and collect royalties for the re-use of 
its members’ copyrighted compositions. The 
biographical data on each member in this 
book includes the names of his composi- 
tions. 


Best American Plays, third series, 1945-51, 
edited by John Gassner. Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 1952. $4.50. 


With less chaff and because the plays in 
this book are printed in full, Best American 
Plays is superior to John Chapman’s annual 
collection (formerly Burns Mantle) called 
The Best Plays. 

The book begins with Death of a Sales- 
man, which easily merits the first position. 
Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams and 
Sidney Kingsley are each represented by 
two plays in this 1945-51 collection: All 
My Sons being the second one by Miller, 
Streetcar and Summer and Smoke, 
the two by Williams, and Darkness at 
Noon and Detective Story, Kingsley’s. 
Eleven additional plays are included in the 
anthology. 

Because he had few good plays from 
which to select, Gassner’s choice of the best 
of the period leaves little room for dispute. 


Makers of Modern Journalism, by Stewart 
and Tebbel. Prentice-Hall, 1952. $6.65. 


Brief accounts depict the giants who have 
shaped present-day newspaper and maga- 
zine journalism. Like a bad newspaper lead, 
this book tries to cover too much ground, 
often confusing the power derived from 
wealth with that which comes from ability. 
The book seems designed as an introduc- 
tory text for journalism students. While its 
treatment of some of the practices of news- 
paper tycoons like William Randolph 
Hearst and Robert McCormick will do 
little to foster a high sense of public respon- 
sibility among journalism students, Makers 
of Modern Journalism is entertaining and 
easy to understand. 
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New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 44) 


The Gleason romance comic, Boy Meets 
Girl, has stepped up the pace and the title 
to Boy Loves Girl. Vivian Ficlds edits at 
114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 16. 

Alan Sulman resigned as comics editor 
at Ace Magazines and is off to Europe. 
Claude Lapham, formerly of Fiction House, 
has taken his place. Address: 23 West 
47th Street, N. Y. 19. 


Magazine Prices Hiked 


More magazine prices go up! Personal 
Romances and Intimate Romances (Ideal 
Pub. Co.) both go from 15 to 25 cents 
with their July issues. Ladies’ Home Journal 
goes to 35 cents in January. Skyways 
(Henry Pub. Co.) goes from 25 cents to 
35 cents with the July issue. Fawcett is 
testing 100,000 copies of Mechanix Illus- 
trated at 20 cents (a 5-cent hike) for 
August, September, and October issues. 

Donald Wollheim has moved from Avon 
over to A. A. Wyn, where he is head- 
ing a new department called Ace Books, 
Inc. These books will be pocket size, prob- 
ably 25 cents, with regular contracts for 
reprints. Originals include mystery or sus- 
pense novels (which may be considered for 
hard-cover publication, too), Westerns, a 
little science fiction. The preferred length 
is 60,000 words. An advance of $1,000 is 
paid against the first 100,000 copies sold, 1 
cent a book for the first 150,000 copies, 11% 
cents over that. Address: 23 West 47th 
Street, N. Y. 19. 

Pageant Press has moved from 4 West 
40th Street into offices at 130 West 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 18. 

M. Barrows and Co. is now in new of- 
fices with William Morrow and Co. at 425 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

According te the Boston Better Business 
Bureau, Bruce Humphries, Inc., book pub- 
lishers of Boston, Mass., has been the subject 
of many complaints from authors about 
long delays, inability to get statements or 
payments of royalties, and violation of con- 
tracts. 

The Peoples Book Club, Inc., is now in 
larger quarters at 271 Madison Avenue. 


Success 








Stories 


AT EXPOSITION PRESS 
FOR SPRING 1952 


A few of the things 
that have happened to a 
few of our recent publications. 


1. Largest sales volume, month by month 
and title by title, in our sixteen-year his- 
tory. 


2. Mickey Hume’s novel Our Doctor made 
a selection of the Concordia Book Club. 


3. Jim Taylor’s novel Drop the Hook sold 
(even before our hard-bound publication) 
to Popular Library for a quarter reprint 
next year (first printing, 150,000.) 


4. Bill Harr’s wartime stories, Combat 
Boots, gone into second printing. 


5. Roy F. Bergengren’s Crusade, the story 
of credit unions in America, gone into 
second printing. First printing of 4,000 
sold out within first week of publication. 


6. Bernard F. Conroy’s Motor Freight 
Workshop hailed ds the outstanding book 
in its field by the professional press, 
adopted as a college textbook. 


7. Judge Carles G. Cisna’s novel Paradise 
Island a runaway best seller in central 
Illinois. 


8. A. E. Benn’s The Management Diction- 
ary established as the only authoritative 
work on its subject—a must book for 
libraries and business men. 


9. John Sonntag’s novel No More Tomor- 
row a publication-day sell-out ‘in Lima, 
Ohio. 


Want more details on the only subsidy- 
publishing concern that can show a record 
like this? 


Just ask for our new Report to Authors, 
explaining in detail how our subsidy and 
non-subsidy plans work, and what may be 
in them for you. It’s free on request. Send 
a note or a postcard to Dept. 205. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 





















































THOMAS W. PHIPPS’ name on the credit 
crawl of a television dramatic program has 
become as significant as that of Somerset 
Maugham on a magazine story or Nunnally 
Johnson on a motion picture. Phipps’ one- 
hour originals are seen about twice a month 
on Robert Montgomery Presents and Philco 
and Goodyear Television Playhouse. ( Joseph 
Liss, David Swift, David Shaw, and Hoff- 
man Hays are other big-name free lance 
writers for television. ) 

Says Phipps: write an original. Assuming 
that the writer has chosen a work to which 
clear title can be had, it is still a wasteful 
speration to adapt the writing of someone 
else. “By the time you’ve read a play or 
a book and thoroughly digested it, you can 
be halfway through one act of an original” 
—this from a writer who has done 15 
adaptations. “An author has a greater 
equity in the script when he’s written an 
original rather than an adaptation. We will 
reach the point in television when good 
dramas will be repeated from time to time 
as more stations go on the air and reach 
new viewers. Why not own the entire work, 
not just an adaptation of something by an- 
other author?” 

Phipps even counsels against trying to 
work over one’s own short stories that have 
been published or stacked on a shelf. He 
converted his Cosmopolitan short story 
called “Rendezvous” into a play for Robert 
Montgomery Presents and it came off well, 
but the writing job was as great as if he 
had started from scratch. 

As for length of television dramas, 
Phipps favors the one-hour show, though 
he has written for the half-hour Lights Out 
and The Clock. He doesn’t yearn for the 
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By Don Bishop 


one-and-a-half-hour length. “I have found 
that an hour can be perfectly satisfactory,” 
he says. “This is a different medium; if 
you start thinking of it in terms of legiti- 
mate theater, you’re going to lose a lot in 
quality.” The half-hour drama full of plot 
and little more is doomed, he maintains, 
“In that time a writer cannot introduce 
characters in the beginning of the show, 
set up a problem in the middle and offer 
a solution in the ending. Characters and 
problems are introduced at the same time 
and the audience gets nothing but the 
problem. The characters never come 
through.” 

Phipps holds that “television is the great- 
est ‘little incident’ medium in the world.” 
He avoids complicated plots, prefers to es- 
tablish a mood and interesting character- 
ization. That’s the formula he used when 
he wrote stories for Collier’s and Cosmo- 
politan, an endeavor now abandoned in 
favor of the $1,000 to $2,000 fees for an 
hour’s play on TV. 

The time factor in television has its good 
points, too, Phipps says. He finds an 
artistic satisfaction in being able to see his 
work produced soon after writing. He has 
finished a play on a Monday morning, 
sent it to the director for casting, seen it 
go into rehearsal a day later and be pres- 
ented in exactly two weeks. When he was 
writing the movies Broadway Melody and 
A Yank at Eton, the time lag was a year 
or more. 

Phipps generally has two originals at a 
time in his work-in-progress file. A fast 
worker, he writes in his Manhattan apart- 
ment or at his summer home in Southamp- 
ton, L. I. He sits at a desk and writes short 
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takes of a scene in longhand, does all his 
revising there, then moves over to a type- 
writer. That single typing is usually his 
final draft. 

A remark made by a movie director in 
Hollywood has stuck with Phipps now that 
he is writing for TV. Phipps had written 
some rather specific directions and one day 
the director reminded him, “You stick to 
the writing; I’m getting several thousand 
dollars a week to direct this picture.” So 
Phipps rarely puts camera directions in 
television scripts. It’s the same with set 
descriptions. He holds them to a minimum, 
figuring that if his action and dialogue 
don’t convey to the producer and scenery 
designer what he wants, he’d better do a 
rewrite job. We examined his script for 
“Lila, My Love” on the Montgomery show 
and found that when he wanted a scene 
in a French home he merely wrote: 


(FADE IN TO: 
A SECTION OF HALLWAY OF 
MLLE. BESSIER’S HOUSE. MLLE. 
BESSIER, A VERY PRIM SPIN- 
STER, WHO SPEAKS ENGLISH 
WITH A STRONG ACCENT, 
COMES INTO SCENE. SHE 
STOPS IN FRONT OF A MIR- 
ROR AND TIDIES HER HAIR. 
SHE TURNS AS LILA COMES IN 


In Act II, Phipps found this description 
sufficient: 
(WE FADE IN: 
A SIGN WHICH READS ‘CAFE 
DIABLO’ WE DISSOLVE 
THROUGH SIGN TO INTERIOR 
CAFE. ALL WE NEED SEE IS A 
TABLE WITH A CHECKERED 
TABLECLOTH AGAINST A 
BLACK BACKDROP AND A SEC- 
OND TABLE NEAR IT .. . 
* 


x * 


You can spot a novice in the radio busi- 
ness by noticing his exaggerated use of the 
special language of radio—or his non-use 
of it. Either extreme is a giveaway. In her 
book, Adventure in Radio (Howell, Soskin 
Publishers, Inc.), Margaret Cuthbert de- 
votes a chapter to radio language. Many 
of the words are of special value to the 





REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections and 
carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, poetry Ic per line. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Kansas City 1, Missouri 
CH 6372 








POETS 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS. ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1029; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 











TELEVISION DESPERATE 
SHORT STORIES and PLAYS 


Unpublished stories and plays have tele- 
vision possibilities! Television desperately 
needs new material with fresh slant. Short 
stories 1500 words and up. Also 1-3 act 
plays with five or less characters (no 
novels — no phone calls or correspon- 
dence on this offer). If your script is 
accepted we do the adaptation and 
market it at regular agency rates. Read- 
ing fee for all length stories $3.00. Plays 
$4.00. 


Enclose return postage. 
Report in 4 weeks. 


EASTERN LITERARY GUILD 


120 Boylston St. Room 448 
Boston, Mass. 














writer. We’ve borrowed a few from Miss 

Cuthbert’s list: 

ACROSS MIKE: to let a sound travel 
from one side of a microphone instead 
of directly into it. 

BRIDGE: sound or music used to show 
change in time, place or mood. 

CONTINUITY: text prepared to be read 
by announcers—commercial announce- 
ments, explanations of programs, intro- 
ductions of musical numbers and of 
speakers. 

COW-CATCHER: a short commercial an- 
nouncement before the opening of the 
main show which is sponsored by another 
company. 

DEAD AIR: silence. Most radio people 
seem to consider silence not only dead 
but murdered air. Too few directors 
have tried to use pauses as aids to pro- 
duction tools. 

FCHO CHAMBER: a mechanism for de- 
laying sounds for fractions of seconds and 
then feeding them back into the main 
line to give the effect of an echo. 

FADE: to diminish the volume of sound 
in one of two ways: either the actors 
walk away from the mike or the engineer 
lowers the volume by turning a dial. 
The latter is called a board fade and 
is not preferred by some directors. When 
this process is reversed and the volume is 
increased, it is called a fade-in. Some- 
times one sound is faded out and an- 
other faded in. This effect is known as 
a cross-fade. 

FILTER: a mechanism for altering tone 
qualities to produce special effects. For 
example, to give an unearthly quality or 
the sound of a voice on the other end 
of the telephone. 

GRAVY: the best lines in a show. 

HITCH-HIKER: announcement made at 
the end of a program and having no con- 
nection with the program or the product 
advertised by it. 

MONTAGE: a succession of brief scenes, 
usually one or two speeches bridged by 
a phrase of music or a unifying sound 
effect. 

OFF MIKE: far away from the mike or 
not directing the sound exactly into the 
microphone. 
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PIGGYBACK: a free plug for a name 
star’s current play or movie and the 
theater or movie company featuring the 
star. For example, “Gorgeous Appleby, 
who played the part of Susan, appeared 
through the courtesy of - - - Pictures, and 
can be seen at your local theater in Tess 
of the Drifting Sands.” 

SEGUE: a music bridge which starts in 
one key, tempo or mood and, without 
break, goes into another. 

SNEAK IN: to bring in a sound effect or 
music almost unnoticed and gradually 
swell it to full volume. 

TAG LINE: the last speech of a scene or 
play. It should be dramatic and tie all 
the elements of the scene into a firm 


knot. 
* * *% 


Foreign Intrigue. Syndicated. Producer: 
Shelley Reynolds. Script Editor: Ed Rice, 
J. Walter Thompson, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

This half-hour adventure film series is 
made in Europe and syndicated for spon- 
sorship by various firms across the coun- 
try, Ballantine Beer being the principal 
firm with 14 cities in its line-up. 

The central character in the dramas is 
Robert Cannon, an American newspaper- 
man. Each story is complete in itself and 
is filmed against authentic backgrounds. 
The European characters speak in dialect 
or broken English but Producer Shelley 
Reynolds says that writers should not 
indicate such speech since the actors supply 
their own. 

Reynolds wants plausible stories, strong 
on intrigue and drama. He doesn’t want 
“a hack situation that depends for its dra- 
matics on a wild chase or somebody beat- 
ing hell out of somebody.” Keep away from 
any active East-West conflict, the producer 
warns. “We are not at war with Russia 
and don’t intend to start one as a result 
of our shows. All references to the East 
are made simply as ‘other interests.” 
Smuggling stories, says Reynolds, are “too 
easy.” They should be avoided unless they 
are quite exceptional. 

One of the best Foreign Intrigue shows 
that we’ve seen concerns the trial of a man 
alleged to be Leiter Kessel, former head of 
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a concentration camp. The prosecution has 
only to prove Kessel’s identity, but all avail- 
able witnesses are silenced by fear for their 
lives. Foreign correspondent Cannon, cov- 
ering the trial, becomes involved in the 
story when he is approached by a man will- 
ing to disclose the whereabouts of a wit- 
ness who will identify Kessel. When the 
witness, Carl Heller, is injured in an auto- 
mobile accident before he can appear in 
court, Cannon arranges for a direct wire 
between the hospital room and the court 
room. Heller begins testifying from his bed, 
but he can’t identify photographs because 
the accident has blinded him. Just as the 
situation seems lost, the witness says he can 
prove Kessel’s identity by means of a serial 
number tattooed on the defendant’s fore- 
arm. Heller is in great pain; he calls off 
one digit of the number, then a second. At 
this point the defendant breaks, stands, and 
screams that he is Leiter Kessel. The 
prosecutor shouts over the wire to Cannon 
at the witness’ bedside, “We’ve won, tell 
Heller that we’ve won.” Cannon replies, “I 
can’t. Carl Heller died before he could 
remember the third number.” 

Outlines only are wanted. Price for an 
acceptable outline is $200, with an addi- 
tional $200 if the author is assigned to 
write the script. Before submitting, how- 
ever, ask Ed Rice for a release form. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


The Railroad Hour on NBC-Radio this 
summer is offering 16 original stories writ- 
ten by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. 
Lee, starring Gordon MacRae and Dorothy 
Warenskjold. The plays are based on leg- 
end, literature and original ideas of the 
writers. They hope to expand some of the 
presentations into Broadway productions. 

Charles Robinson, well-known _ play- 
wright, has joined the CBS-Television net- 
work staff as a producer-director-writer. 
He wrote Sailor Beware and Apple of His 
Eye and has a new play, October Gal, 
opening on Broadway in the fall. In tele- 
vision, Robinson has produced and written 
Big Town. 

Worthington Méiner’s first producing 
chore at NBC-Television is a half-hour 
summer series called Curtain Call. 
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Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


The American Girl Magazine, 155 E. 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Esther R. Bien, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use mystery and school stories, tales of family 
life, sports, or adventure, character stories deal- 
ing with problems young people meet today. 
Want short-shorts of about 1200 words and 
short stories up to 3000 words. Also use two to 
six-part serials (each installment 3000 words), 
but are well stocked on these at the present time. 
Use articles of 2000 words on any of the wide 
range of subjects of interest to modern teen-age 
girls, such as beauty, cooking, good grooming. 
Book and record reviews are staff-written, Buy 
photographs if they are necessary to the articles. 
Very little poetry bought. Report in six weeks 
to two months. Payment depends on material, on 
acceptance.” 

Child Life, 136 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. Adelaide Field, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use material of 
interest to children 3 to 9 years of age. We use 
fiction approximately 900 words in length. We 
discourage excessive use of talking animals, talk- 
ing inanimate objects. Stories should preferably 
have a semblance of realism and be truly humor- 
ous. Our primary aim is entertainment, but we 
like fiction which is informative as well. Maxi- 
mum length for articles is 900 words. We like 
to feature short articles of 500 words or less. 
We are particularly interested in features which 
explain science simply to children, and also 
articles which feature children of other countries 
and ways of living. Photographs illustrating such 
articles are encouraged. The length for verse 
may vary. In addition to jingles, guessing games 
and nonsense verse, we like to feature narrative 
poems in our Story Time section. We also give 
full page space to exceptional verse. Interested 
in unusual, easy-to-make craft projects which use 
materials readily available in the home and 
which involve a minimum of adult guidance. 
Instructions should be clear and brief. A sample 
of the project should be included with the 
manuscript if practical. Photographs should be 
sharp, 8x10 glossies in black and white. We 
feature a large Picture Time section in each 
issue which includes photographic stories and 
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features of interest to children. Humor and 
human interest are desirable and we are always 
looking for good pictorial nature stories, animal 
stories, etc. Report within two weeks. Payment, 
on publication, averages 3c a word for fictien 
and articles. Poetry rates are very flexible. Poems 
appearing on the Jingles or Guess Pages average 
25c a line. Poems developed as special features 
generally pay more. Photographs average $5 
each.” 

Children’s Digest, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Harold Schwartz, Editor. Issued 
monthly except June and August; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “This is a reprint magazine for 
children—previously published material only.” 


Christian Union Herald, 209 Ninth Street, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Richard W. Graves, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $3.00 a year. “We use short 
stories from 2500 to 3000 words, for older 
youth and young adults. Also 2000 to 2500- 
word articles, with illustrations: scientific, bio- 
graphical, nature, sports, service activities, ete. 
Buy photographs but no poetry. Report in a 
month, Payment is Y2c a word and up.” 

Fun & Facts, Hatfield, Pa., discontinued publi- 
cation with the June, 1952, issue. 

The High Call, 1703 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Robert A. Elfers, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.10 a year. “We want 
articles about young people’s activities in the 
American Baptist Convention; articles that would 
be of interest to Baptist young people of high- 
school age. Maximum length, 1500 words. Buy 
photographs and poetry, but no fiction. Report 
within a month. Payment is Ic a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

World Over, Jewish Education Committee of 
New York, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Morris Epstein, Editor. Issued bi-weckly, 
November to May; $2.00 for 15 issues. ““We want 
fiction of Jewish interest, historical or contempo- 
rary, aimed at children 9 to 14 years of age. 
Short stories of 1200 words and serials of five 
chapters, 1000 words each chapter. Please query 
first. Payment, on acceptance, is 3c a word for 
one-shots (1200 words) and $140 for serials.” 


Second Class Magazines 


The Country Guide, 290 Vaughan Street, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. P. M. Abel, Editor; 
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Amy J. Roe, Home and Fiction Editor. “Cana- 
da’s largest rural magazine, patterned somewhat 
after style of Country Gentleman. Articles mostly 
written by arrangement by Canadians, familiar 
with agriculture. Greatest need is for fiction, 
short or serial. Want stories with general appeal 
to rural people, not necessarily ‘farm.’ Short 
stories from 2500 to 5000 words and serials from 
20,000 to 60,000 words. Buy either first or second 
rights.Serials mostly second rights as rates are not 
high. Use some home department material; verse 
in home and children’s departments; some car- 
toons. Extra for photos. Payment on acceptance.” 

The Man, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Theodore Irwin, Editor. Issued monthly 
(starting in August). “This slick fact-and-fiction 
monthly accents the two-fisted personal experi- 
ences of hard-boiled men in action. In all the 
male appeal categories — war, sports, crime, 
adventure, etc. — articles should be treated as 
narrative rather than as conventional fact pieces. 
Accompanying photographs preferred or writer 
should indicate where they may be obtained. No 
service features, ‘think’ pieces, politics or busi- 
ness. Lengths: Average, 2500-4000 words; short 
features, 800-1000 words; fiction, 6000-10,000 
words. Use one long, fast paced, rugged, excite- 
ment-packed fiction piece each issue. Non-fiction 
covers the following: Adventure: Chiller-thrillers 
about men with hair-on-the-chest. Daredevils, 
soldiers-of-fortune, westerns, foreign intrigue, 
exploration, life in the raw. Prefer first-person 
or as-told-to narrative. Sports: Outdoor life yarns 
(hunting, fishing, etc.) should relate action 
experiences. On spectator sports (baseball, box- 
ing, etc.) ghosted pieces with by-lines of stars 
or as-told-to articles. Shockers: Exposés, well- 
documented, local or national. Pay highest rate. 
War: Heroic hair-raising experiences of GI’s in 
combat or at overseas bases. Crime: Fresh fact 
who-dun-its, profiles of clever criminals or crime- 
busters. Men at Work: Exciting, dangerous jobs. 
Articles woven about an individual. Humor: Full- 
length or short features, strictly masculine. No 
family scenes. Personalities: Either little-known 
characters or celebrities who have led active 
lives. Must have dramatic appeal. Pix Features: 
Pictorial reports of 8-15 photos with continuity. 
No conventional cheesecake though Sex can rear 
its lovely head and chest. Report within a week 
or two. Payment, same week of acceptance, is 
$250 to $500 for leads, $100 minimum for aver- 
age article, and $25 to $75 for short features.” 


Women’s Magazines 


The American Home Magazine, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Mrs. Jean Austin, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We want material pertaining to home and home 
maintenanee—building, remodeling, decorating, 
foods, home management, kitchen and laundry 
planning, gardening, home crafts, and handyman 
how-to articles. Do not use fiction or poetry. Oc- 
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casionally buy photographs. Report in two to four 
weeks. Payment is on acceptance.” 

Household, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas. Robert P. Crossley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Fiction was 
dropped from the magazine when the new editor 
took over last summer. The emphasis is now on 
the family life type article. That covers medical 
pieces, travel, social problems, family economics, 
mental health, family relations, child care and 
child training. Articles may run from 500 to 
4000 words. Most of them are 2500 to 3500 
words. We have quite a bit of poetry on hand 
now so our purchases in that department have 
been a little slow, but we still want to consider 
good poems which will fit into a column space. 
Buy photographs. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, varies from $25 to $600, 
depending on the length and the subject. An 
article which is considered of exceptional value 
and quality may bring a higher price.” 

The Kitchen Digest, 401 E. 22nd Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. “This publication is edited 
especially for the housewives and is a personal- 
ized hometown household and recipe digest that 
contains material on the ‘following: Food-Family 
Homemaking, Sewing-Needlework, Fashions, 
Beauty, Interior Decorating, Homes-Home Fur- 
nishings, and Travel-Resorts. We are very much 
interested in receiving fiction and non-fiction 
stories ranging up to 8000 words, poetry, and 
fillers. If possible, would like photographs to 
accompany material. Will consider any and all 
manuscripts. Send material to Curtis Bowles, 
Director of Advertising. Payment is 2c to 5c a 
word.” 

My Baby Magazine, 435 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Miss Ann Howard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; distributed through department and 
specialty stores. ‘““We want baby care articles for 
the new mother that are not too technical or 
medical and articles for the expectant mother to 
help her through her pregnancy and help pre- 
pare her for her new baby, also not too technical 
or medical. Average length of articles is 1500 to 
2000 words. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report within a month. Payment is Ic 
to 3c a word, on publication.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Baseball Magazine, 453 Passaic Street, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Joseph Lilly, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 1500- 
word articles on baseball personalities or on the 
sport itself. Also statistical articles on the sport. 
Buy photographs and poetry, but no fiction. Re- 
port in a month. Payment is $40.00.” 

Outdoor Guide, P. O. Box 9875, Fort Worth 
7, Texas. Ed Cromer, Editor, Star Route 1, 
Clifton, Texas. Issued monthly. “We want true 
stories (no fiction) on hunting, fishing, travel, 
vacation, outdoor adventure and similar subjects. 
Length should run between 1000 and 2000 
words, but a few stories of 2500 words will be 
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used from time to time. Also want black and 
white cartoons covering the same subjects. All 
manuscripts and cartoons should be addressed 
to Ed Cromer, Star Route 1, Clifton, Texas, 
All rejected manuscripts will be returned 
promptly. Payment is about Ic a word, an 
average of about $5 each for pictures, and $1.50 
each for cartoons, on acceptance.” 

Pennsylvania Angler, 1339 E. Philadelphia 
Street, York, Pa. George W. Forrest, Editor, 
Official publication of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission. “We want material and photo- 
graphs from writers, amateur and _ professional 
naturalists and photographers. Like short features 
400 words or less and articles 2000 words or less, 
Subjects include natural science dealing with 
marine life, plants, birds, insects and wildlife 
which would be familiar to anglers along Penn- 
sylvania streams or lakes. Oddities also solicited. 
Material must be in the popular vein, non-tech- 
nical and authentic. Payment is up to 3c a word, 
but all articles must be illustrated by photos, 
sketches, or both; photos purchased separately 
or in pix story sequence, up to $5; cover photos, 
$10 and up.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Cameo, The Poets’ Workshop, 2423 Sunnyvista 
Drive, San Jose 26, Calif. Dedie Huffman Wilson, 
Editor. Issued semi-annually (starting this fall) ; 
$3.00 a year. “We will use free verse and metri- 
cal forms, not over 28 lines. Prefer shorter pieces. 
Very high standards—the’ best work of mature 
poets. In the department, Let’s Make It Salable, 
constructive criticism will be given to one or 
more poems showing originality and promise, 
though lacking the essentials of technique. Pay- 
ment by arrangement.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Colorado Quarterly, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. Dudley Wynn, Editor, Issued 
quarterly. “We want quality fiction up to 3500 
words and articles on international, national, and 
Western regional problems of general interest up 
to 4000-4500 words. Use poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Unsolicited manuscripts must be accom- 
panied by return postage. No payment at pres- 
ent.” 

Your Happiness Magazine, 673 Broadway, 
New York 12, N. Y. George J. Tropp, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Free 
copies are distributed to hospitals, convalescent 
homes, and doctors’ offices. “We use 1500 to 
3000-word stories: psychology, health, inspira- 
tional, hobbies, art, philosophy; biographical 
theme also acceptable if inspirational in treat- 
ment. We especially want inspirational, uplift- 
ing romantic, self-help, or success stories. Use 
articles with same specifications as for stories. 
Use photographs, but no poetry. Report prompt- 
ly. Payment depends upon story or article; most 
writers who submit material to us do not expect 
payment.” 
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Play Publishers 


Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central Park- 
way, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. “We consider free 
lance material. Plays should be twenty minutes 
or less (once in a while we use an hour-long 
one) and the subject matter should be for the 
special days of the church year—as Christmas, 
Easter, Thanksgiving, Mother’s Day, Children’s 
Day, Promotion Day, etc. Plays should be ad- 
dressed to ‘Special Programs Editor.’ Payment 
is over Y2c a word (the amount over depends 
on our evaluation of its merit).” 


Religious Magazines 


Daily Meditation, P. O. Box 2710, San An- 
tonio 6, Texas. William P. Taylor, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
metaphysical teachings, success and inspirational 
articles, Mayan archaeology and discoveries, non- 
sectarian religious articles teaching the power of 
prayer or with a metaphysical slant. Length, 800 
to 1700 words, and exact word count must be 
given on each manuscript. No fiction, poetry, or 
photographs. Report in 60 days. Payment is Y2c 
to lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Syndicates 


Stanton Sports Bureau, 16522 Ohio Avenue, 
Detroit 21, Mich. Roger Stanton, Editor. “We 
are interested in hearing from qualified free 
lance sports writers in the major cities of the 
country. At present, we are attempting to de- 
velop some new sports features for regular circu- 
lation to newspapers and magazines. All ideas, 
suggestions for quiz columns with a new twist, 
and statistical oddities will be welcome. Also 
as a service to WrITER’s DicEsT readers, we will 
answer all sports questions sent to us, provided 
a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 
Payment for material will be made upon our 
sale to a client.” 


Trade Journals 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y. Walter Browder, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use feature articles, biographies and case his- 
tories of successful operations at the wholesale 
or retail level in the field covering china, glass, 
and giftwares. We should be queried first on 
such material, however. Payment is $1.00 for 
news items up to 65 words; over 65 words, 
1%2c a word; $2 for photographs; $5 if spe- 
cially taken at our request.” 

Curtain and Drapery Department Magazine, 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. John L. 
Cooney, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are interested in ‘how’ stories 
showing how new and unique operational or 
promotional techniques have helped cut costs or 
increase sales in curtain and drapery depart- 
ments of department stores and large specialty 
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shops. We prefer the actual interview story with 
the buyer or store owner quoted extensively. We 
do not want stories on cut price promotions, or 
about interior decorators, architects or small 
shops. Can use any length up to 1000 words. 
Since this publication is largely pictorial, all arti- 
cles must be accompanied by good photographs. 
Report in ten days. Payment is 2c a word.” 

The Dianetic Auditor’s Bulletin, 211 W. 
Douglas Avenue, Wichita 2, Kansas. Waldo T. 
Boyd, Director of Publications. Issued monthly; 
$1.50 a copy; $15.00 a year. “We feature articles 
about the science of Dianetics, or associated sub- 
jects. No payment except contributor’s copies.” 

Giftwares, 1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
Walter Browder, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use feature articles, 
biographies and case histories of successful opera- 
tions at the wholesale or retail level in the field 
covering gift departments and specialty shops. 
We should be queried first on such material, 
however. Payment is $1.00 for news items up 
to 65 words; over 65 words, 1¥%c a word; $2 
for photographs; $5 if specially taken at our 
request.” 

Handbags and Accessories, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y. Walter Browder, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use feature articles, biographies and case his- 
tories of successful operations at the wholesale 
or retail level in this field. Covers buying, dis- 
playing, and promoting the sale of handbags, 
gloves, and other fashion accessories. We should 
be queried first on such material, however. Pay- 
ment is $1.00 for news items up to 65 words; 
over 65 words, 1¥%2c a word; $2 for photographs; 
$5 if specially taken at our request.” 

Hardware & Housewares, Daily News Build- 
ing, 8th Floor, Chicago 6, Ill. John F. Shrock, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use articles on ‘how-to-do-it’ displays, 
merchandising and office-stockroom methods. 
Product knowledge in pictures and captions. Re- 
port immediately. Payment is 50c to 60c per 
column inch for copy and $4.00 per picture, on 
acceptance.” 

Home Furnishings, 1170 Broadway, New York 
1, N. Y. Allene Stearn, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use feature arti- 
cles, biographies and case histories of successful 
operations at the wholesale or retail level in the 
field covering furniture and bedding, draperies, 
upholstery fabrics, floor coverings, lamps, and 
decorative accessories. We should be queried first 
on such material, however. Payment is $1.00 
for news items up to 65 words; over 65 words, 
1¥Yac a word; $2 for photographs; $5 if specially 
taken at our request.” 

Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Walter O. Voegele, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use how-to-do-it articles based .on successfully 
proven experiences in all phases of hotel opera- 
tions, also high-class motor courts and highway 

















: hotels. Articles and shorts should be illustrated and condensed published clinical and research 
vith with good photography. Also use fictionized articles, new product information, human inter- 
We humorous or suspense articles based on actual est items, etc. We can use short human interest 
» OF happenings in hotels, not over 1000 words. Date items, jokes and gags with a medical twist; any 
nal] and hotel of happening must be identified. Al- material that would interest the physician. Will 
rds. ways query before submitting any material. Buy buy poetry if it comes within our scope. No 
irti- photographs. Report in a week. Payment is 2c photographs. Report in two months. No estab- 
Dhs. to 3c a word and $3 to $5 for photos, on ac- lished rate; payment within 30 days if accepted 
ceptance.” and published.” 
W. Housewares Review (formerly House Furnish- UTO News, 50 W. Broad Street, Columbus 
.. ing Review), 1170 Broadway, New York 1,N. Y. 15, Ohio. C. Peter Zurlinden, Jr., Editor. 
aly ; Julien Elfenboin, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Offi- 
cles a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use feature articles, cial publication of the United Truck Owners 
ub- biographies and case histories of successful opera- Of America, Inc. “We use articles and picture 
rs.” tions at the wholesale or retail level in the field stories up to 1000 words maximum, related to 
Y. covering housewares, electrical housewares and any phase of the nation’s commercial motor 
35¢ home maintenance products. We should be transportation industry with particular emphasis 
les, queried first on such material, however. Payment 0n the truck owner-operator. Query suggested. 
Ta- is $1.00 for news items up to 65 words; over 65 Report in approximately two weeks. Payment, 
eld words, 1%2c a word; $2 for photographs; $5 if on acceptance, 1s $25 per article; $2.50 usable 
ps. specially taken at our request.” shorts; 2c a word to 500 words; $5 flat for pic- 
ial, PRODUCTION Engineering & Management, tures.” ? 
up 2842 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. Richard Market Complaints 
2 H. Strain, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use tech-  Gyig Lifev V The StateV 
our nical articles pertaining to the field of mass  Buciness GirlV True Experience V 
production metalworking. Buy photographs. Pay- Dayton, This WeekV | Uncensored Detective 
ay, ment averages 2c a word in accordance with the Gaer Associates V World Astrology V 
or. value and interest of the article; photos vary Menorah JournalV 
We according to interest.” New England Living (many complaints) will re- 
Lis- Professional Information Service, Box 283, Ros- sume publication in September, 1952. 
ale lyn, I. ¥. George Pardo, Editor. Issued monthly ; Whitehall Publishing Company (several com- 
lis- mailed to physicians gratis. “This is a physicians plaints) apparently has gone out of business. 
gs, monthly reference guide which contains abstracts Moved sain left no forwarding address. 
ild 
y- 
5 ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 
1S; 
| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
4 again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
x of my "name" writers for whom | am selling today came to me originally as be- 
. ginners as a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 
“ In my twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of words 
- to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
on PANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all of the 
rk leading books in the pulp field. 
Y3 
i- IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
ul commission basis. 
re 
8, IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
d tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
“ words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
" novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 
ly several sales for you. 
., Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
r. P 
e FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
4 1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
y 
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BROADWAY 





By Leo Shull 


Mip-juLy FINDS Broadway bestirring itself. 
Shows begin scheduling rehearsals. The- 
atres are booked for September openings. 
Casting is actively under way. Producers 
are reading scripts “feverishly,” meaning 
that they are using their vacation evenings 
to read several scripts a night. 

From mid-July to October playwrights 
should redouble their efforts to get their 
plays optioned. Make personal trips to 
New York if you live nearby. Consolidate 
your contacts with play agents, producers 
and directors. The U. S. mail is still your 
best salesman; send out many letters on 
and many copies of your script. Keep up 
your contacts with producers’ and agents’ 
secretaries because they are almost as pow- 
erful as the principals in the preliminary 
script selling stage. 

* * * 


We have a note from two authors in 
Pittsburgh, Alan Schafer and William H. 
Blakley, who wrote a musical show and 
had it produced by the Y Triangle Players. 
Apparently successful, the show ran several 
nights and on the third had a full house. 
Having produced a show locally, where do 
the two writers go from there? 


Well, since there is to be a return en- 
gagement and since there were “lots of 
laughs,” we suggest that you two invite 
some Broadway producers to see the next 
performance. Send out 100 postcards or 
mimeographed letters or, better still, tick- 
ets. You'll find a comprehensive list of 
producers in the 1952 Werrrer’s YEAR 
Boox. A few are sure to be in the neigh- 
borhood since it’s summertime. A producer 
will give you a Broadway opinion. If you 
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have something, he'll let you know and 
will bring the word back to N. Y. Also, 
make sure a representative of Variety, Bill- 
board, or Showbusiness “covers” your show. 
His review will win attention from Broad- 
way producers and directors. 


Next, have the best singer make some 
records of one or two of the songs. Which- 
ever one of you can play the piano should 
bring the songs to N. Y. and make the 
rounds of the publishing houses. Go to a 
few cocktail parties where you'll have an 
opportunity to exhibit your wares and plug 
them. All this activity will open doors for 
you. Get yourself on some disk jockey radio 
shows for interviews; they will play your 
records and talk up the ambitious young 
men who created the show. For interviews 
you might try Art Ford, Larraine Day, 
Barry Gray, Willie Bryant, Freddie Rob- 
bins, Bill Slater, Bill Williams, George 
Combs, Herb Sheldon, Rayburn and Finch. 
When in New York phone Whit Marshall, 
Plaza 7-0530, for the list, or write him at 
155 W. 46th St., New York City. 

We once watched a song writer raise 
$250,000 for a musical. In fact, he was our 
cousin. It took him a year. He called up 
a lyric writer, asked to meet him, and 
finally got him to write the lyrics. Then 
he got a producer interested in the show, 
but the producer had no money. So my 
cousin called up actors who would fit the 
parts, stars who could sing well. He called 
a meeting of all the performers he had 
contacted. They acted and sang the show 
in a run-through. He talked them into 
giving a series of “auditions” at which each 
would bring some monied friends or rela- 
tives. Finally, enough money was raised. 
The show was Shooting Star. 

In your town, you can ask the local 
paper to print a “call” for actors. You 
interview them and have them read and 
sing the parts. After you choose the poten- 
tial cast, you ask each person how much 
he thinks he can raise. You will be 
surprised how quickly 20 or 30 people can 
raise the few thousand or few hundred 
dollars it requires to produce a show. If 
30 people raise $30 each or sell 10 tickets 
for $3 each, you have your production 
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costs. Of course, you can also finance a 
straight drama or comedy in this manner. 
* * * 

At this writing, 75 new scripts have been 
announced for production in the summer 
stock theatres scattered around the country. 
Probably double that number are under 
consideration. It is still not too late to have 
your play tried out by one of these stock 
companies. We urge you to look up the one 
in your district. The summer stock season 
usually ends on Labor Day. It only takes 
five days to rehearse a summer stock show. 

So, get to work. 
*% % * 

Some new producers have hit town and, 
having fresh minds until they are debili- 
tated by the Broadway smog, they should 
be more available to new playwrights. 

Edward Woods and Gen Genovese, 35 
W. 53rd St. Two young men who also 
occupy themselves with television. Gen has 
had a program on TV for a long time. 
They are producing a musical which opens 
in Sept. By then they will be ready for 
more productions. 


Thaddeus Suski, 136 E. 67th St. He also 
is a TV producer and has been producing 
radio shows for the past 10 years. He is now 
interested in producing stage shows; in 
fact, he has optioned one already. 

George Ross, 152 W. 42nd St. He is the 
press agent who handled Kiss Me Kate 
and other big shows. He is not new to 
Broadway, but he is new to the production 
game and is hunting for an original show. 
He used to be a columnist for the World 
Telegram. 

Joe Heidt, 23 W. 53rd St. He, too, is a 
press agent who has been bitten by the 
producing bug. He’s been publicity chief 
for the Theatre Guild for 20 years or more. 
A cheerful, genial fellow. 

Robert Fryer, Hotel Seymour, 50 W. 
45th St. He is ambitious, a quiet and 
competent man in his early 30’s. He 
co-produced one show, A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn, raised a quarter million for 
it, and even got George Abbott to co- 
produce and direct it. Until recently he 
was casting director for CBS-TV, but he’s 

(Continued on page 65) 





ARE YOU HAUNTED 





By That Story Skeleton You Dreamed Up? 





We've a Ghost-Writer To Bring It To Life 


Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. .. Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D 


1509 Crossroads of the World 
7 AE BE BO OIE BIRR 





What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss... . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 

CRITICIZE and analyze mss. 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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CARTOONIST 8 
CUES 








By Gurney Williams 
Cartoon Editor of Collier’s 

STRUGGLING gagsters outside the pre- 
cincts of Manhattan never tire of being 
told that ideas submitted by mail receive 
the same consideration as those shown in 
person by Rembrandt, Picasso, Goya and 
Dali, to name some top artists. I’m tired 
of saying it, but it’s true: ideas submitted 
by mail receive the same consideration, etc., 
etc. In fact, I am much better able to con- 
centrate while looking over gags at my so- 
called leisure than when an anxious artist 
sits across the desk from me waiting hope- 
fully for some trace of mirth or, at least, 
appreciation. The weekly visitor has the 
advantage of a quicker report, but that’s 
all. His sales aren’t more numerous. 
Collier’s buys more than half its cartoon 
material by mail, and has lately bought 
more from “unknowns” (34 in the past 
12 months) than ever before in its history. 
To go back a few years—Virgil Partch 
submitted his first magazine gags to 
Collier's by mail and I’ve been buying 
them that way ever since. How else, when 
artist and editor are 3,000 miles apart? 

Quoting from Chon Day in a Provi- 
dence Sunday Journal article: “I find 
I work better here (Westerly, R. I.) than 
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I did in New York. In New York you 
hang around with other cartoonists and 
get beefing about business and talking 
about editors, and somebody says no editor 
will buy anything lampooning the clergy 
and another says the convict cartoon went 
out with Judge. But up here I don’t hear 
any of that. I draw cartoons having fun 
with the clergy and editors buy them, and 
I’ve never had a single kickback from a 
clergyman. Once in a while I get one from 
somebody who isn’t. I sell convict cartoons. 
I even have fellows in prison who send me 
ideas for them.” 

So it doesn’t matter where the cartoonist 
lives if he has the spark. And mostly, when 
an unknown living 2,000 miles from New 
York receives nothing but rejection slips, 
there’s something wrong with the material 
that guy or gal is submitting. The easiest 
way to alibi these rejections is to blame 
the editors. The average amateur is con- 
vinced that editors don’t look at stuff from 
strangers, they want only big names, they 
ignore budding talent—in short, they are 
knotheads. 

My “unfavorite” letter from  out-of- 
towners reads something like this: “En- 
closed are cartoons. If they are unaccept- 
able, tell me why. My friends think they 
are as good as, or better than, the ones 
you publish.” The drawings and ideas are 
generally on a par with those printed in 
a high school annual. The captions are 
pasted on the backs of marginless drawings. 
No name or address appears anywhere ex- 
cept possibly on the letter; and sometimes 
there’s no identification at all. In our files 
is a collection of unclaimed drawings. Any 
and all of these obvious signs of a tyro are 
the fault of the beginner himself who hasn’t 
even bought and read an instruction book 
(for a buck or so) which contains the 
elementary prerequisites for preparing and 
marketing comic drawings. 

But suppose the beginner’s brainstorms 
are properly submitted and still rejected? 
Maybe the drawing isn’t professional 
enough; perhaps the ideas are dog-eared. 
If the ideas aren’t old, it could be that they 
just aren’t funny. Why aren’t they funny? 
Who knows why? An experienced editor 
doesn’t try to analyze a yuk. As E. B. 
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White once wrote: “Humor can be dis- 
sected, as a frog can, but the thing dies 
in the process and the innards are discour- 
aging to any but the pure scientific mind.” 

Hundreds of times I’ve turned back a 
batch of bad roughs with the comment 
that they aren’t for us. 

“Why not?” demands the artist. “I don’t 
see anything wrong with them. Are you 
giving me the bum’s rush because I’m not 
a name?” 

“Have you sold to any magazines?” I 
ask him. 

“Yes.” says he triumphantly. “Last year 
I sold a gag to The Vermont Vest Makers 
Quarterly and a St. Louis shoelace trade 
paper held a couple of roughs.” 

“How about the Post, This Week, True, 
Argosy, Redbook, Cosmo?” 

“Well—no,” he admits. 

“Then,” I inquire, “why do you think 
I buy only from artists who appear in the 
New Yorker? Look here. Put these roughs 
in the bottom of a trunk and go somewhere 
and learn something about drawing. Take 
a correspondence course if there’s no art 
school near you. After six months take 
out these roughs and hold them up to a 
mirror. What you'll see, plus what you’ve 
learned about technique, will give you an 
idea as to why I’m not showering you with 
Crowell-Collier largess.” 

The victim exits upstage. Mostly, he 
never comes back, but if he does he has 
usually made an honest effort to take the 
business seriously. 

Naturally, all my encounters with strug- 
gling pen and inkers aren’t confined to the 
fast-buck fraternity. Many would-be con- 
tributors have reached the eighth step of 
a 10-foot ladder and are wondering how to 
snag the $60 check on the top rung. Reach- 
ing that goal means practice and more 
practice—and very often the help of a good 
gagman. This latter boost is hard to come 
by. Since the good gagman doesn’t want to 
send his better stuff to an artist who isn’t 
selling, the artist can’t sell. This goes on for 
a wearisome time until finally the struggling 
wretch either makes the grade himself or 
takes a dim view of the profession and goes 
into some business he is compelled to learn. 
George Price could have started selling long 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
3S 5 o Line by line—including editing, rewrit- 

ing where necessary and complete 
por Seve wordel hexsive anclysis of your materiat, 
—flus Return) writing style, asnuton. plot, etc. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 








NOW! 


Over 450 different comic books on the newsstands! Learn 
how to write comic scripts. Send for 

FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 

SCRIPT WRITING....... $1 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately. ‘Misspelled words and minor 
grammatical errors corrected. Free carbon. Mailed 
flat. 50¢ per thousand words. 

MARY L. WILLIAMS 
1238 E. Pierce Phoenix, Arizona 








CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS! 


AT LAST A REAL PUBLICATION FOR YOU! 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy today. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








CHEYBAN, WAYNE, LTD. 
LITERARY AGENTS 


All Kinds of Domestic and Foreign 
Manuscripts Solicited 
Reading Fees: 


Full Length Plays..................5- 20 Dollars 
Full Length Novels........ ..25 Dollars 
ce .10 Dollars 


Short Stories. . 5 Dollars 
Complete siiidliie ai on “all sanlieiiie init 
Fees and Return Postage Must 
Accompany All Manuscripts. 


CHEYBAN, WAYNE, LTD. 
P. ©. Box 2441 Hollywood 28, California 
















} A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
) for Authors 

) We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
‘ book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
» 
} 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 






313 West 35th St. 
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HOW TO CREATE 
1000 GAGS A YEAR 


by Top- oped = 
JACK M 

c HARRY LAMPERT © DAN KOERNER 

NOW YOU CAN produce high caliber gags 

consistently. This new book shows you 

w. Complete analysis = Bay humor. 

Can be used for skits, Easy to read 
° Profusely iilustrateds “ORDER YOUR 

copy Topar! 


Send $2.00 check or M.O. to: 
CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


pers 170 Broadway, Suite 205 W. . N.Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt — Accurate — Dependable 


Free carbon, extra first and last pages, mailed flat, 60c 
1000 words, 50c book length. Poetry, lc per line. 


BARBARA MEISNER 
1131 Carraway St. Tallahassee, Florida 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter 
for tips on the fast-growing humor markets. Published 
the Ist and 15th. Trial subscription, new subscribers 
ONLY, $1.00. Market guide included. Pat Fulford, editor. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y., Est. 1947 











ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
er idl is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 

king for a publisher of your novel, novelette, play, 
scholarly work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet W 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


“PERSONALIZED REVISIONS" 
$1.00 Per 1,000 Words 


I will practically re-write your article, short story or novel 
and Dutta it into a strong piotted, brilliant, more promising 
piece of work og going over your script word-by-word 
und showing you hi ou can strengthen its sales appeal, 
will also discuss it constructively in one of my ‘‘personalized’’ 
letter reports 

What are your writing problems? 


GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
WHITTIER HILL, AMESBURY, MASS. 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading ed ded by editors of 
national magazines, used by thousands of successful writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
for the story types now in demand. Write what the editors 

want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Sena’ today 
for free descriptive literature. 


é C. SLOAN — Rep. _ THE GAGNON COMPANY 
. O. Box 1068, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 

















before he did, but he resolutely spent a 
lot of time and effort—10 years—perfecting 
his style before he touched the knob of an 
editor’s door. 

If I seem unduly harsh toward young 
aspirants, it’s because I have spent half my 
life as an editor and I still don’t understand 
why a kid with two weeks of life class under 
his belt and a cartoon idea from his Aunt 
Minnie grouses when his half-baked roughs 
wind up in the ash can. 

Before I sign off, it might be well to 
repeat the theme of this column. Every 
cartoon submitted to Collier’s is considered, 
whether it is handed to me marked “Per- 
sonal” or mailed in an orange crate ad- 
dressed to William Guernsey, Collier’s, the 
Curtis Cromwell Publishing Co., Trenton, 
Minnesota. This means that I look at more 
than 150 fat batches of roughs a week. 
As a result, I have to buy new and stronger 
glasses each year. So I don’t know why 
you have a monopoly on squawks. 


Late Cartoon News 

Collier’s, 640 5th Ave., New York 19, 
New York. Gurney Williams uses general 
gags which appeal to an adult audience. 
He buys about 20 cartoons every week, 
all year round. Payment starts at $60 with 
occasional raises. Through the mail. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Jack Markow has resigned as car- 
toon editor to return to free lancing. 
Argosy is a wide-open market, since current 
plans call for more cartoons per issue than 
have been used previously. Editors are par- 
ticularly interested in seeing roughs from 
those who have sold top markets, whether 
or not they have tried Argosy. Payment here 
ranges from $50 to $85 for single cartoons, 
$125 to $150 for panel spreads. Roughs 
should be left at Argosy on alternate 
Wednesdays to be looked over by staff. Re- 
jects can be picked up following week. 
Accepted roughs will be mailed with pay- 
ment invoice. Mailed roughs and accepted 
finishes go to Sari Buchner, Cartoon Dept. 
Male-slant subjects only. No general gags. 

Compact, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, New York. Claire Glass, editor, is now 
in the market for cartoons. Subjects may 
be the following: school, dates, parties, 
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cars, animals, sports and Army and Navy 
life. Though cartoons appealing to high 
school girls in the 15 to 19 age group are 
now wanted, remember that the magazine 
21 for young men has been combined with 
Compact. Cartoons should be in good 
taste, avoid obvious sex, liquor, etc. Pay 
is $25, on acceptance, in person or through 
the mail. Mrs. B. Babcock, Claire Glass’ 
assistant, will also look at batches. 

American Weekly, c/o Charles Preston, 
cartoon editor. The new address is 23 West 
47th St., New York 36, New York. Preston 
wants family life cartoons, sent through the 
mail or left at the reception desk. Payment 
is $40 and up, on acceptance. 

* * * 

Two new publications of help to car- 
toonists are: 

Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gag 
writers and cartoonists, listing subjects for 
cartoons, month by month. Completely 
itemized four months ahead. A reminder 
and gag stimulus for seasonal submissions. 
$2. 

500 Cliches for Cartoonists and Gag 
Writers. Five hundred captions with an 
explanation of how to use them in thinking 
up gags like those the major magazines 
buy. $2. 

Both books may be obtained from Car- 
toon Consultants, 170 Broadway, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


(Our thanks to Gurney Williams, cartoon editor 
of Collier’s, who pinch-hit in this issue for a sick 
friend, Columnist Pat Fulford. We hope to have 
Pat back in another month. Meanwhile, her car- 
toon-editor friends are keeping the column go- 


ing.) 





Broadway 
(Continued from page 61) 
moved to NBC-TV which will permit him 
more time for his first love — producing 
Broadway shows. He is looking for scripts. 

Howard Gliedman, 29 Broadway. He is 
an attorney and represents theatrical clients. 
He has put up option money on three 
shows, none of which he produced, but they 
cost him thousands in options. He is still 
looking for a good show, any kind. 

Bill De Lys, 121 Christopher St. He has 
set up his own theatre, which he redeco- 
rated, and is going to produce a series of 
plays. He aims to do about 10 shows. 





ARE YOU A GENIUS? 


Or a dope? If either, I can’t help you. BUT 
if you've got average sense and a story, TV 
er radio script that needs a professional's 
touch, I can pass on the know-how that has 
sold my own work to the Post and the 
pulps, TV and radio. Constructive, scene-by- 
scene criticism and blue-penciling: TV or 
radio, $7.50 per script, half-hour or less. 
Stories, $1 per thousand words, $3 minimum. 


D. H. JOHNSON 


4167 Weslin Ave., Sherman Oaks, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon. Mailed flat. 75¢ per 


thousand words plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave. Huntington, New York 








QUENTIN WAIGHT 


Poet and Critic. 
uthor of 


“PRELUDE TO GLORY" 


Just Published. 
Two poems, three dollars. 


1756 West 62nd Seattie 7, Washington 











There's a NEW WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 





EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to yom oe sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorship.” 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address ; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for September issue 
must reach us by August 1 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only. ) 











HOME FOR WRITERS—Inspirational tropical set- 
ting, jungle scenery, in Winter Park, near Rollins 
College. 2 bedrooms, cozy home, $9,850. Wilbur 
Strickland, Realtor, 1011 E. Colonial, Orlando; Fla. 


U. S. DEEP SEA TUNA FISHING is wide open field 
for articles. Questions answered free. Seymour 
Francis, 548 Spreckels Building, San Diego 1, Cal. 


YOUR PORTRAIT beautifully sketched in pen and 
ink. A _ distinctive etching-like character study 
ideal for illustrative purposes, publicity or gift. 
Size 11x14, $4.75 postpaid. Accurate likeness and 
satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully re- 
funded. Send photo or clear snap-shot (returned). 
Hiawatha Studios, Dept. E-1, Red Wing, Minn. 


ALASKA POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25c. Confi- 
dential W.H. Hoeft, Box 1126, Anchorage, Alaska. 


HOW TO FIND AND LIVE IN (WRITER’S) PAR- 
ADISE AT ABOUT $10 WEEKLY FOR TWO— 
where meat is FREE for the hunting, fish for 
catching, land for settling, fuel for cutting, and 
home for the fun of building. Couple did it with- 
out previous experience, really started living and, 
incidentally, finally began selling books and stor- 
ies. Read detailed “how” in At Home in the 
Woods (Sheridan House). Mailed for regular post- 
paid price, $3.62, including personal letter from 
the writers answering subsequent questions. 
Authors, Drawer C, Cambria, California. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, California. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on Good Rub- 
ber Stamp, $1.00 postpaid! 3 day service. Morey’s 
627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, California. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE-INKER! Guaranteed! 
— supply, 50c.! Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, New 
ork. 











WISH TO BUY issues No. 1 and/or 2 of BIZARRE 
Magazine. P. O. Box. 497, Ocean Park Station, 
Santa Monica, California. 


FOTOSTAMPS. Any size photograph, negative, 
snapshot beautifully reproduced in stamp form. 
100 Black and White, $1.75. Gray Moody, Whittier 
Hill, Amesbury, Mass. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





House of 





ZINC CUTS of attractive Children’s Feature, previ- 
ously syndicated, available for use in Commercial 
Publicity. Or for book. Description and sample 
prints upon request. Address: Peggy Penn Har- 
vey (poet-artist) 2003 Schubert Ave., Vernon 
British Columbia. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATE. 
RIAL”—Colums, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from each 
newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and weeklies 
in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndicate 
Operation, Celling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc. 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources for News- 
paper Features” included with Folio. American 
Features Syndicate, Desk 181, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd. St., Camp Hill, Pa. 





WRITERS—Want an inspirational mountain-top va- 
cation retreat? Healthful diet; mineral waters; 
recreation; private library; reasonable rates. Write 
The Hostess, Casa del Loma, Sulphur Springs, Ark. 


MODERNIZE YOUR TYPEWRITER WITH PAGE 
GAGE—the device which tells you when you come 
to the end of the page. No need now to retype a 
page because you didn’t stop soon enough. Page 
gage warns you when you’re near the bottom of 
the sheet. It tells you how many lines are left. 
Quickly attached by you to your typewriter. Fits 
all standard typewriters (not portables). Will 
save you in time and effort many times its cost. 
$1. H. P. Hudson, 3203 Adams Mill Road, Wash- 
ington 10, D. C. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS $1.00 
Printed neatly with name and full address. Sam- 
ples free. Morey’s 627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, 
California. 


THE ART OF CARICATURE, a book every cartoon- 
ist should have. Fully illustrated. $2.00. Order 
from C. C. Norton, 526 Gadsden Court, Spartans- 
burg, South Carolina. 


PAY DAY EVERY DAY WITHOUT LEAVING 
YOUR HOME by clipping newspapers. Send $1.00 
to Strickland’s, P. O,. Box 447, Longmont, Colo, 
for detailed, complete, proven instructions for es- 
tablishing your own clipping bureau. 


WRITER! Want a handy guide to correct English, 
organized for quick reference? Send $1 _ for 
WRITER’S RHETORIC. Specialized Mailing Ser- 
vice, 809 Union Bank Bldg., Warren, Ohio. 


COLLECT LIMITED EDITIONS? “No Blue Tomor- 
row”, Poems by Joseph Cherwinski. $2.00. Kal- 
eidograph Press, 624 N. Vernon, Dallas, Texas. 


GIRL WRITED WANTED, New-York area, to shar- 
pen amorous dialogue in novel by author busy on 
war work. Box B-3. 


CARTOONISTS! HUMORISTS! Top entertainment 
and oodles of gag and cartoon ideas for you in 
“WORLD’S SPICIEST JOKES.” One hundred hil- 
arious pages by famous author. Autographed. 
Postpaid $1. George A. Posner, Box 1162, Los 
Angeles 53, California. 


CHARACTER TRAITS BUILD CONFLICT. Complete 
list, $1.00. Vanweg Press, 47 East Walnut St., 
Pasadena, California. 


BE A RADIO-TV COLUMNIST for your local news- 
paper. Radio City News Letter with Your Byline 
supp'ied weekly. $1. per column. Milt Hammer, 
525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J 


TELEVISION WRITERS’ MANUAL, a permanent 
reference. Technique of the medium; script for- 
mat illustrations; standard release form; glossary 
of TV lingo; market list; directory of stations, 
networks. One Dollar. KT, 991 Clinton Ave., 
Irvington, N. J. 














TEN MONTHS IN PARIS (room and board) $260. 
Any artist or college student can do it. No French 
necessary. For complete details, send $1.00 to 
Rene DeVallee, 4731 Magnolia, Chicago 40, Ill. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Illinois. 


Two for $1.06, 
Marvin Schmidt, 
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FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


YOUR POEMS SELLING? My comprehensive, top- 
ical list of “350 Paying Poetry Markets” reveals 
which magazines buy verse. 350 complete markets, 
$2.00. Humorous-light-verse only, $1.00. V. D, 

Randall, 530 Lowell Ave., Newtonville 60, Mass. 


“SO YOU’RE GONNA HAVE A BABY”—Informa- 
tion, chuckles, tears, Copy 50c. Lucille Buzzell, 
Poynette, Wisconsin. (Stamps accepted). 








DON’T WRACK YOUR BRAIN — Seeking article- 
column-dialogue-editorial-filler or gag ideas. Use 
full time and energy for writing. Cash in with 
“Talkabouts No. 1”——containing 100 SELF STAR- 
TERS. 100 fog shattering ideas—all designed to 
explode at first glance and reawaken the sleepiest 
brain cell. Ask for Talkabouts No. 1’’—enclosing 
dollar bill. Refunded if the old typewriter doesn’t 
start grinding out sale after sale. Oxford News— 
Oxford, Wisconsin. 





WANTED—Fiction collaborator, experienced, negro, 
preferred. Box B-2. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying 
and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 








CAN HELP YOU remember Important Dates, 
Birthdays, Anniversaries, ets. My low-cost Re- 
minder Service avoids embarrassment for you. Par- 
ticulars Free. Elvet Bloomfield, 3741 Walnut St., 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


500 TWO-COLOR, 3-line, Name-Address Gummed 
Stickers—$1.00. Details—sample free. Serv-U 
Shop, 153 Harrison St., Twin Falls, Idaho. 


GOT A CAMERA? Big earnings possible. Results 
or money back. Free details. Warco’s 2689-D, 
Coolidge, Oakland 1, California. 











EIGHT FILLERS plus major filler markets, $1. Milt 
Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 





SAMPLE COPY WRITERS GUIDE, Super Plotter 
and Inspiration Systems—75c value, o miy 25c. W. 
Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 





HAVE YOU READ the startling mail order success 
story of Segment Potterbeck ? If not, send for it 
now. Stamps appreciated. Opportunity Listing 
Service, Dept. 631. P.O. Box 3021, Galveston, Tex. 





URGENTLY NEED REAL ESTATE CLIPPINGS large 
towns north of Dixie. I pay $2-$50! Stamp for in- 
formation. Wm. Newcomb, Melbourne, Florida. 


NOW! SAVE MONEY! Thrifty Ribbon Rejuvenator 
reconditions faded typewriter ribbons. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Give Ribbon Color. Send $1.00 
for 2 oz. bottle Postpaid. Model Service, 216 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


BUILD A WRITING CAREER IN TRADE JOUR- 
NALISM. The best field for the beginning writer. 
Good pay, huge markets. Complete course only 
$3.00. Extra Premium Course if you hur es 
must be satisfied or money refunded. ,-® 
Bristol, 23 Wayne Road, Bridgeton, N. J 


AGENT WANTED to sell well known pantomine 
comic strips. Refer to: Jose M. Sanchez, 526 W. 
139th St., Apt. 2, New York 31, N. Y. 


TEXAS OPPORTUNITIES: Want adv section from 
four big Texas newspapers, $1.00. Questions ans- 
wered, $1.00. Letters remailed, 25c. M. Penne- 
baker, Kerrville, Texas. 


WANTED TO COLLABORATE with party experi- 


enced in technique who can arrange my material in 
ptabl iti CSJ, Poole’s Camp, New 
Smyrna, Florida, 


(Continued on page 70) 























Use the coaching and criticism of an experi- 
enced editor who is currently selling her writings 
and trade book editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Il. 


for details of her coaching b rrespondence and 
manuscript criticism in the Lcoae fiction field. 








TYPING SERVICE 


I offer you many years of experience in literary edi- 
torial work and typing of all k alow. 

Rates for short stories, novels, articles, etc., 65c per 
M words, one carbon. Return postage please. $1.00 
minimum on short-shorts. Rates for playscripts, legal 
work, poetry by request. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
1612 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 








WRITERS 
CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story an Agent. ieee, 5 s years “Radio Story 
Editor”’ ev.) aM A. Detailed report on 
your story, 1. bo; reac Gpbedapandaages analy- 
sis, $3.00. ‘odest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 Ocean Street Squantum, Mass. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that s for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HA MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, lil. 








ALBERT MARTIN STAAS 
CRITICISM & COLLABORATION 


Redie and TV scripts, short stories, children’s stories, 
k MSS., songs, lyrics and verse. 
My qualifications: major radio stations have paid me 
$50,000 since the War for writing, p and 
ing. In 1950 VARIETY called me The Prose Laureate. 
For seven years, Adams, Vee & Abbott of (‘Chicago have 
been ing me song royalties. RCA-Victor and Brown 
Radio 5 - *F— have recorded my compositions. I 
am the continuity editor of an important N C affiliate; 
a paid college instructor in radio and i~ writing and 
roduction. Canada Dry sponsors my dail i; radio show; 
write a i newspaper column. A publisher has just 
accepted a k I wrote for children. 
Send your problem material for corrective criticism; my 
=e is 35 for the first 5000 words and $1 per thousand 
thereafter. 


ALBERT MARTIN STAAS 


P. ©. Box 1328 Santa Barbara, Calif. 














NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY! 


Anyone Can Learn! 


Absolutely no previous experience or ability 
needed to write songs by my amazing new system. 
lf you can hum or whistle—that's all you need! 
| teach you. Many new songwriters have made 
fortunes overnight. You too may be fortunate! 
Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Booklet, "How 
to Write Music". No obligation. FREE 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
106 Sumner Road, Colorado Springs, Colorado IF ACTS! 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
September Article Possibilities 
1. LABOR DAY. The oldest industrial 


workers in your city or county; their record 
in not missing a day of work over a long 
period of years; favorite means of recre- 
ation and hobbies. Slant: the progress of 
the companies during the service of these 
veteran employees. 

2. A MAYOR OF YOUR STATE 
WHO IS AN EXTENSIVE OCEAN 
TRAVELER. His longest and most me- 
morable voyages; his favorite countries; his 
Honor’s record as a fisherman. 

3. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
SUPERVISOR OF LINEN AND TABLE 
SERVICE SUPPLIES AT A LOCAL 
HOTEL. Are numerous items taken by 
patrons? Do many persons write or doodle 
on tablecloths? Slant: the story behind 
table sanitation in a hotel. 

4, A ONE-ARMED SWIMMER OF 
YOUR SECTION. Longest swims by the 
subject. Has he rescued somebody from 
drowning? His interest in other forms of 
recreation. Slant: how swimming enables 
the subject to keep in top physical condi- 
tion. 

5. DETERMINING THE POPULAR- 
ITY OF RADIO PROGRAMS. How the 
audience research is conducted—by tele- 
phone calls, audience mail, and personal 
interviews. Statistical methods. Present 
likes and dislikes of radio listeners, as a 
whole. See the manager of a local radio 
station. 


6. ASSASSINATION OF PRESI. 
DENT WILLIAM McKINLEY ON 
THIS DAY IN 1901. The final week in 
the chief executive’s life. The last official 
acts of other presidents who have been as- 
sassinated. How McKinley’s grave is 
marked. 

@. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REIGN 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, TUDOR 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 1533-1603. To- 
day marks the 419th anniversary of her 
birth. Any comparisons with the present 
Queen Elizabeth? 

8. LAYING RAILROAD TRACKS. 
Slant: how the advances of the Machine 
Age have mechanized track laying. The 
operation of the machines. Work of en- 
gineers in constructing a railroad. 

9. EXPERIENCES OF THE OPER- 
ATOR OF A CAR RENTAL COM- 
PANY IN YOUR CITY. Renters who 
failed to return the automobiles; encounters 
with criminals. 

10. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE STATE PHO. 
TOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION. Which 
he considers his outstanding pictures; tech- 
nical data concerning them; prizes won by 
the president; photography pointers. Slant: 
the activities of the association. 

11. A LOCAL RESIDENT WHO 
HAS WITNESSED A LARGE NUMBER 
OF GOVERNOR INAUGURATIONS. 
The most colorful inaugurations in his, or 
her, opinion; his favorite chief executives. 

12. SAFETY MEASURES IN QUAR- 
RYING. Slant: how these measures have 
removed a great deal of risk from what was 
once an extremely dangerous occupation. 
Latest machinery employed in quarrying. 
The largest quarries in your state. 

13. HEROES IN THE CONQUER- 
ING OF DANGEROUS DISEASES. An- 
niversary angle: it was on this day in 1851 
that Walter Reed, the American Army sur- 
geon who discovered the cause of yellow 
fever, was born. Step by step in experi- 
ments that conquered diseases. 

14, AMUSING EXPERIENCES OF 
TRIPLETS IN YOUR SECTION. Cases 
of mistaken identity, as in classrooms; prob- 
lems posed by triplets; the matter of iden- 
tical clothes; pranks played by the triplets. 
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15. A PIED PIPER OF 1952. Cam- 
paigns in your city or nearby cities for the 
eradication of rats. Traps and poison used 
to destroy rodents. Slant: how rats rank 
as mankind’s Enemy No. 1 among mam- 
mals. 

16, THE OLDEST CHURCH BELL 
IN YOUR COUNTY. History of the 
church itself; noted ministers who have 
served there. 

17. A FEMININE OPERATOR OF 
A RABBIT FARM IN YOUR COUNTY. 
The present demand for domestic rabbit 
skins as well as for rabbit meat. The most 
popular and valuable breeds of rabbits. 

18. AN AMATEUR CHEMIST OF 
YOUR CITY. His ideas that have inter- 
ested industrialists. Slant: the all-import- 
ant role of chemistry in the industrial world. 
Various industries that employ chemists. 

19. HARD-LUCK STORIES BY LO- 
CAL ATHLETES. In contrast, cases of 
good luck. Are any of the athletes super- 
stitious—to the extent of carrying a rabbit 
foot? 

20. THE DEAN OF CIVIL AIR PA- 
TROL PILOTS IN YOUR STATE. His 
early experiences in aviation and the vari- 
ous planes he has flown; close calls. His 
suggestions for improvement of aircraft. 
Details of Civil Air Patrol work. 

21. THE OLDEST CHURCH 
TREASURER IN YOUR COUNTY, IN 
POINT OF SERVICE. Financial prob- 
lems of churches. Slant: how inflation has 
hit houses of worship. The subject’s recol- 
lections of old-time preachers. 

22. WHERE SPIES HAVE BEEN 
PUT TO DEATH. Feature the execution 
of Nathan Hale on September 22, 1776. 
The families of spies and their fate. 

23. AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS IN 
YOUR CITY. The number of members, 
from kindergarten through high school, 
and the activities of these groups. Common 
and uncommon birds in your county and 
state. Hikes for the observation of birds. 

24. A RETIRED SEAMAN OF 
YOUR COUNTY WHO CARVES SHIPS 
AS A HOBBY. Slant: how he still finds 
an outlet for his love of the sea through 
his fleet carving. Vessels whose construc- 
tion claimed the greatest effort. 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professional ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 
23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality bond. Minor cor- 
rections if desired, carbon copy, extra first and last page. 
Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


EDNA S. CONDON 
Marion, Pa. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


lf you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


$2000 in prizes for short stories 
by unknown writers 


We offer potas criticism, editing, revision of your short 

stories. ve sel eared to the market level. For the 

best ones solid through our agency, we are offering prizes 
z 5 t your ry to us today. Fee 

criticism, revision suggestions, $5.00 for each story. t 

is your only qualifying fee. Stamp for iculars. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY AGENCY 
381 Atlanta, 














Boston, Mass. 





P. O. Box Georgia 








I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
sane is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 
ooking for a publisher of your novel, novelette, play, 
scholarly work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy age for Free Booklet WD/7. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Slided Bivd., Hollywood 28 


14 It’s new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY! ! ! 


The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 

14 1 
exercises. lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 

14 1 

14 Each assignment is a complete story of your own. 1 
YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 

14 written by applying proven methods to your own 1 

14 individual style. Limited agency service. 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 





1a THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
14 “‘Where words are built into profits’’ 
14 3898 Chase Street 


PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 67) 


WANTED: Flatbush area author-composer knowing 
Blues, Negroes, Collaborate musical. Box B-1. 


Denver 14, Colorado 








PLOT YOUR STORY ALONG THE RIO GRANDE! 
—Background material for shorts, novels, radio 
and TV scripts, on history from primitive tribes 
of 1000 B. C. through Spanish conquistadores, pir- 
ates, smuggling, buried treasure, cattle thieves, 
border wars, Texas Rangers, including biographies, 
characterizations, basic plots, complete story out- 
lines, all based on 25 years of research and resi- 
dence on the Texas-Mexican border. $1 per 100- 
word minimum, 200-word maximum answer per 
question; $3 per characterization; $5 basic plot 
outline; $15 complete plot outline with character- 
izations. Cash or M. O. with request to Virginia 
Fenwick, P. O. Box 1001, McAllen, Texas. 


EXPERT ENVELOPE ADDRESSING. Longhand. 
Reasonable price. Work at home. Mrs. Newton 
Jones, 615 Palmway, Kissimmee, Florida. 


YOUR HANDWRITING reveals your talents, oppor- 
tunities, abilities, other things you need know, 
when analyzed by an expert. Send me a specimen 
of your handwriting, with but 50c, for my per- 
senal sketch analysis. That should benefit you 
wonderfully. Dr. N. L. Goldstein, Box 6904, Wash- 
ington 20, D. C. 


$10.00 A WEEK writing poems, instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


“COMMERCIAL CARTOONING,” a side-line income 
for beginner and arrived. $2.00. Details and Sam- 
ples, write J. Borosky, 300-W. Second Ave., San 
Francisco, California. 


NEED A SPEECH? Let English teacher write yours. 
Rate a school, church, clubs— 














any occasion. Address, Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, Pub- 
lic Speech Writer, Buffalo, Oklahoma, 





PLOTTING SPRINGBOARD—A new device designed 
to improve memory has been found to be extreme- 
ly handy for ‘triggering’ plot situations. 375,000 
possible settings. Write for TRACER, $2.25 post- 
paid in U. S. from J. K- Triplett, 54 E Oak St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


MOST OUTSPOKEN BOOKS ON LOVE, privately 
printed in English. Ask for booklet. Jay ode, 9 
rue Hanovre. Paris, France. 


FIND THE ANSWER TO YOUR PROBLEMS in the 
Secret of the Ages. You must be satisfied. Money 
cheerfully refunded. Three dollars. Patricia Michael, 
76 East 79th. St., New York 21, N. 


PUBLISHING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT—50c 
sony oe mee, coins, m. o., George Kay, Lake 
s, Wi -_—_ 


USED N., " ‘A. JOURNALISM COURS 
Collins, 636 Evergreen, Chicago, IIlino’ 
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$20.00. L, 
s. 


25. THE SURGEON OF YOUR 
CITY WHO HAS PERFORMED THE 
MOST OPERATIONS. His most delicate 
operations; miraculous recoveries; surgical 
instruments down the years; patients with 
an unusually large number of operations to 
their credit. 

26. A LOCAL QUARTET THAT IS 
WELL KNOWN FOR RADIO PRO. 
GRAMS. Songs most requested. Have any 
of the singers composed tunes? 

27. KEEPING THE LOCAL WHITE- 
WAY WHITE. Number of bulbs that 
burn out weekly. Destruction by vandals. 
Slant: how whiteways have been credited 
with reduction in crime. 

28. GOLD STAR MOTHERS’ DAY. 
The youngest and the oldest Gold Star 
Mothers in your county. Mothers who have 
given the country the most sons. 

29, ASTAGE COMEDIAN OF YOUR 
STATE. Productions in which he has 
scored his greatest successes; types of 
humor in which he specializes. Is slapstick 
comedy still effective? Building gags around 
current events. 

30, WOULD LOCAL AVIATORS 
LIKE TO MAKE ROCKET PLANE 
FLIGHTS? Tie in the fact that the first 
rocket plane appeared on the scene on this 
day in 1929. Predictions about rocket planes 
a quarter of a century in the future. 





POETS—yYour original poems artistically printed. 
Hand to friends. 100 for $2.00. 16 line limit. 
Largay Printers, P. O. Box, 575, Lowell, Mass. 





BEGINNING WRITERS: Let us show you HOW to 
get $1.00 to $20.00 checks in your daily mail do- 
ing simple spare time writing. Experience unnec- 
essary Details Free. W. Herwell, 7016 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES! Immediate commissions! 
Starting outfit, 25c. Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


LET ME SUPPLY jyour basic plot outlines with 
obstacle and conflict. $2.00 each. Three for $5.00. 
L. Hunt, 5536 Jessamine, Bellaire, Texas. 


WANT TO WRITE PDOFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell— 
Ghostwriter, 


GAG WRITER WANTED: I can use good cartoon 
gags. Cartoonist. Box 12, Pella, Iowa. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WRITING FILLERS— 
My folio tells you how to write and where to sell. 
Send $1.00 (no checks) to emg § Folios, 133 E. 
15 St., Dept. 2, New York 3, N. 


NEED FRIENDLY BOOST? Have cheered others to 
happiness, unburden to Al Huffman, Lock-box 301, 
Lincoln, Illinois. One dollar. 


HAVING yaaa PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R. R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 
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Contest Winners 
(Continued from page 26) 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rhoda Pellor 

Elmira, N. Y. 
Mary-Elizabeth Witherspoon 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jonathan Shaw 
Newark, N. J. 

Marde Burke 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Raymond Dreyfack 
New York, N. Y. 
Howard Mobley 
Conneaut, Ohio 
Harold R. Harwood 
Springfield, Mo. 
Margaret A. Dewey 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Albert J. Chapman 
Hart, Mich. 

E. L. Cosler 
Medford, Ore. 
Richard F. Dowler 
Pt. Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Mrs. Clovis Smith 
Arcadia, Calif. 

Paula Coffey Gilbert 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Grace Campbell 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mae Setran 

Oakland, Calif. 

True A. Rice, Jr. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
Thula Burch 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thomas Dwyer 
Dayton, Ohio 

H. McDonald Clark 
Butte, Mont. 

Herb Thompson 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
Helen E. Armstrong 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Iva Miller McFadden 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Leroy Rumsey 
Allentown, Pa. 
Robert Leitfred 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 





YOU'RE MISSING PLENTY 
IF YOU MISS 





An inspiring and helpful new magazine—featuring 

the world's top writers and editors—telling you how 

you, too, can do it. Here are some of the stars ap- 

pearing in RTW: 

*Richard Armour, widely published hur:orous poet 

*Homer Croy, famous author and movie writer 

*Evelyn Eaton, historical novelist 

*Theodore Pratt, novelist 

*Stephen Longstreet, writer of movie hits and over 
30 books 

*Faith Baldwin, famous American author 

*Paul de Kruif, well-known non-fiction writer 

*Albert R. Perkins, man, editor, American Magazine, 
TV authority 

*Isaac Asimov, science fiction writer 

And there are many, many more coming in RTW’s 

policy of bringing beginner and professional writers 

the greatest writing and editorial talent it can find. 

PLUS Deadline Market Letter, a section of last-minute 

market tips; Manuscript Clinic, where top editors 

analyze stories i? by point and tell you why they 

didn't sell; Battle Report, that much-discussed two- 

way presentation of controversial problems of in- 

terest to writers; TV-Radio Time, First Sales Forum, 

and other interesting features. 

Why miss all these great authors and features when 

you can get one year of RTW for only $2. : 

outside U. S. A. $3.00... by sending check, money 

order, or cash? Subscribe today. 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


Dept. A 
New York 36, N. Y. 


55 West 42nd St. 





3 Report to Writers 


Department A 

55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please enter my one-year subscription to REPORT TO 
WRITERS. 

I enclose $2.50. (Outside U. S. A. $3.00.) 














If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, neatly, according to your orders 
Good paper; free carbon 
45c per M words 


MRS. CRARLES HELLER 
4961A Eichelberger St. St. Louis 9, Mo. 








HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. Long-established authors’ agent handles 
any story I okay for screen, TV, magazine sales, I’ll 
= ou if a story is salable, and if not, how to revise 

Pf per 1000 words. Or I’ll do it over. Ask me 
ye. my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129 —25th S?. Santa Monica, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS 


Specialists in Theses, Books, Plays, 
Translations, Editing, Ghostwriting. 

MSS DELIVERY (and Pick Up) to 
Publishers and Magazines. Free Booklets. 
ANNOUNCING $10,000 PRIZE CONTEST for Books 
Fiction and Non-Fiction. No entry fee to those who use 


WRITERS SERVICE 
7 E. 42 St. New York 17, N.Y. MU 7-5690 








ARTICLES SELL BETTER THAN FICTION 


I’ve sold ‘em up to 12¢ a word to aos BUSINESS, 
Lae nat CAN BUSINE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, YSICAL CULTURE, Epiton D PUB- 
Listen. AMERICAN FAMILY, also to alg s, gota s, 
outdoor, religious, juvenile mags, etc. Reading fee: $1 
a thousand to 3,000 words. 50c thereafter. Minimum §$2. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Hil. 








SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write . .. poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 


333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 











PUBLISH YOUR OWN MSS. 


We have complete facilities for the printing of your 
Manuscripts—at a minimum of cost. . . Our Editorial 
and Marketing Departments will offer suggestions for 
the sale of your published works. Write for Free Folder. 


ARROW PRESS 
P. O. Box 933 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
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76. 
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79. 
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81. 


Jim Pease 

Grand Lake, Colo. 
George W. Dew 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

J. Joseph Leonard 
Denver, Colo. 

Frank Litchman 
Revere, Mass. 

Frank J. Collins 
West Redding, Conn. 
Helen Thompson 
Seattle, Wash. 

Lee Russell Huggins 
New York, N. Y. 
Frances Satterfield 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry Thorsen 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marian Shuman 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Rollin Williams 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. G. H. Hargens 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
Peter Brampton 
Washington, D. C. 
Helen Diehl Olds 
Little Neck, N. Y. 
Saul W. Abel 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mildred Gilham 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Teddy Keller 
Wichita, Kans. 
Oliver J. Brault 
Tigard, Ore. 

Chad Coleman 

Del Mar, Calif. 
Florence Payne 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Lillian F. Isles 

East Setauket, L. I., N 
Robert W. Havey 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Carmen M. Bride 
Parkville, Mo. 

Cy Reznek 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Mildred McAllen 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Laverne Brown Price 
Plymouth, Ind. 
Anna Mae Barney 
Hanford, Calif. 
John Mitchell 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
Inez Rice 

East Orange, N. J. 
Darleen Colwell 
Whittier, Calif. 
Janet F. Wallace 
Spokane, Wash. 
Anne West 
Carterville, Ill. 
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Mrs. Warren Edwards 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Cecile Demlinger 
Chicago, IIl. 

William Macklon 
Serath, Sask., Canada 
Greye La Spina 
Quakertown, Pa. 
Loring Fiske 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Barbara E. Callarman 
Los Gatos, Calif. 
D. Edwin Stoeckel 
Alton, II. 

Milan O. Myers 

Palo Alto, Calif. 
Ethel G. Lewis 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richard M. Murdock 
Dunsmuir, Calif. 

M. Virginia Harris 
Concord, N. C. 
Walter M. Brown 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Helen Stephenson 
Duluth, Minn. 
Kathryn Wilkinson 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Lou Austin 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
M. C. Spado 

Penns Grove, N. J. 
William M. Hall 
Houston, Tex. 
Mrs. V. W. Buchanan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. X. Fowler 
Electra, Tex. 

Louise Bardes 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
William G. Bolin 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Mrs. Marie E. Hulet 
Flint, Mich. 

Stella Kelly 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Vera Fidler 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
Bob Farrel 

Sugar Hill, N. H. 
Raymond C. Schanno 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Francelia Butler 
Arlington, Va. 

P. H. Beidler 
Easton, Pa. 

Charles Creighton 
Hanford, Calif. 
Frank W. Greene, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 
Terence Jeffrey 
Omaha, Neb. 

Eloise M. Phinney 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ef story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARIORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 1 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt. One carbon; 50c per 
thousand words. Any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 
Box 115 Bloomingten, Ill. 














TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKETS! 


The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. Ronald 

. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson rse in 
Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 
of this profitable field—fillers and news items, trade _jour- 
nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 


how to ‘‘write to sell."’ Send today for free information. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's  anet 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. C lendale, Calif. 








THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete song Service 
(Free lyric Examination) 


Write For Details 


E. A. MARTIN 
43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Conn. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corres- 
pondence requires return postage. 


NATALIC NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. Miami 33, Florida 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


We are established cooperative book publishers whose basic 
pte: is to encourage new or unknown writers. If you are 

king for a pub! isher of ur novel, novelette, play, 
scholarly work, poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 
Write today to Peggy Stevens for Free Booklet WD7. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 
Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books fo or hundreds of satisfied clients. 


























I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 146 Dept. D New Uim, Minn. 
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A SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY 





The Ancients Called It 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his inner con- 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 
flights of the soul—that is, become one 
with the universe and receive an influx, of 
great understanding? 

The shackles of the body—its earthly 
limitations—can be thrown off and man’s 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission 
are had. Some call this great experience a 
psychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew 
it and taught it as Cosmic Consciousness — 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- 
versal Intelligence. 

Let This Free Book Explain 

This is mot a religious doctrine, but the 
application of simple, natural laws, which 
give man an insight into the great Cosmic 
plan. They make possible a source of great 
joy, strength, and a regeneration of man’s 
personal powers. Write to the Rosicru- 
cians, an age-old brotherhood of under- 
standing, for a free copy of the book “The 
Mastery of Life.” It will tell you how, in 
the privacy of your own home, you may 
indulge in these mysteries of life known 
to the ancients. Address: Scribe H.J.H. 


She Rosicrucians 
we (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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116. 


Dorothea C. Malley 
Medway, Mass. 

Stanley M. Kenney 
Conewango Valley, N. Y. 
Nellie A. Fenner 

Noti, Ore. 


. Beatrice C. Deyo 


Webster Groves, Mo. 
Mrs. Mike Allen 
Friona, Tex. 

Roger W. Bennett 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Francis C. Zuiker 
Chicago, IIl. 


. James M. Reed 


Chicago, IIl. 


. Elizabeth Chater 


San Pedro, Calif. 


23. Margelene Wilson 


Memphis, Tenn. 


24. L. Gregory 


Bay Shore, N. Y. 


. Lowell T. Brown 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. Bette Casperian 


Fresno, Calif. 


. Mrs. Pierre V. Boesch 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


..Mrs. Karl H. Fernow 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


29. Mildred Turner 
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Akron, Ohio 


. Michael G. Repasky 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles Manford Graves 
Sacramento, Calif. 


2. Elaine J. Wilson 


Long Beach, Calif. 

K. W. Woodward 
Solihull, Birmingham, England 
Lazena Irene Newman 
Long Beach, Calif. 

S. F. Welty 

Beloit, Wis. 

Alline Wallace 
Oxford, Miss. 

Glen Armitage 
Pomona, Calif. 
Richard Winkler 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

Ruth Geller 

Suffern, N. Y. 
Elizabeth Siple 
Shreveport, La. 

Bill Heusinkveld 
Denver, Colo. 

C. M. Fisher 

Savanna, III. 

Edith L. Gibson 
Boulder, Colo. 

Mrs. M. Eileen Tyas 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 
Eugene O. May 
Chicago, IIl. 
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173, 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


Gleeda McConahay 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Keltie S. Kennedy 
Hampton, N. B., Canada 
Stanley Bruce 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


. William B. Miller 


Oceanside, Calif. 
Shirley Suttles 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Marjorie R. Steurt 
Hemet, Calif. 

Robert T. Patterson 
Washington, D. C. 
Charles A. Page, Jr. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Bern Sharfman 
Neponsit, L. I., N. Y 


5. Martha Beam 


Metuchen, N. J. 
Gordon P. Jones 
Seattle, Wash. 

Muriel Leckie 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Daisy Lee Rowe 
Duncan, Okla. 

Evalyn Mildred Aitken 
Redwood City, Calif. 
Doris S. Peet 
Williamsburg, Va. 

W. Q. Fritts 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Beatrice Gladwell Brummett 
Pampa, Tex. 

John C. Mills 
Brodheadsville, Pa. 

R. I. Cary Hale 

New Castle, Ind. 

Alan R. Anderson 
Edinboro, Pa. 

Virgie F. Shockley 
Denver, Colo. 
Elizabeth B. Cregar 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Marilyn Lays 
Cleveland Hts., Ohio 


. Doris Van Guilder 


Seward, Alaska 
Harry Mayers 
Linden, N. J. 
Esther Koch 
Azales, Ore. 
Pamela Harnett 
Chicago, IIl. 
Eleanor Jones 
Buhl, Idaho 
Lois Lasater 
Dallas, Tex. 
Van Henry Gilley 
Doswell, Va. 
Paula Terry 
Spokane, Wash. 
H. R. Moore 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





COME TO ONE PATRONIZED BY PROFESSIONALS 
For advice, coaching, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write 
for information and FREE talent quiz. 

MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th Street Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








ss ” 
SPECIALIZED” MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
40c per 1,000 words 

Prompt — Neat — Accurate 
All mss. read carefully before copying. Minor corrections 
made in spelling, punctuation, phrasing, ete. Service in- 
a pe one extra first and last page, one free carbon copy. 

ping orders are acknowledged same day they are received. 

AP completed mss. will be mailed back to you FLAT. Sample 
typing on request. 

GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
WHITTIER HILL, AMESBURY, MASS. 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 

in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








BEAUTIFUL MANUSCRIPTS 


typed by former author’s secretary and English 
teacher on 20-lb. bond. Pica type is easier on 
editors’ eyes; but Elite t type if von prefer. 
Inquiries answered promptly. 


GRAF TYPING SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 911 St. Augustine, Fila. 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; 


also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINO 


Is 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile storie . house- 





order now. Other — courses and help availabie. Re 
this ad and $1 today 


4. &. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D. 





Will Heideman's New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting ag on 


hold tips, rewrites, etc. C w 50 mar- 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words of filiers if oan 
urn 


Glendale, California 








YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 
INTO BRILLIANCE, ORIGINALITY AND APPEAL 
| SPECIALIZE in bringing out the underlying 
values of your story, in giving it crisp dialog, liv- 
ing characters, professional style. 
PROMPT SERVICE: $5 for story under 8,000 
words—other lengths by arrangement. 
"A vitalized story is an adventure in writing" 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a litle money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish thir "best story-so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


(C) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(J Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











178. Philip D. Wheaton 
Putnam, Conn. 

179. Earl L. Sampson 
Williamson, W. Va. 

180. Daniel H. Kramer 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

181. Bernal R. Camp 
Lincoln, Neb. 

182. J. L: Waldron 
Kremmling, Colo. 

183. Ralph Goldsmith 
Ladysmith, Wis. 

184. Audra Carano 
Chula Vista, Calif. 

185. Burl Yarberry 
Ouray, Colo. 

186. Virginia, T. Mankin 
Washington, D. C. 

187. James O. Hamrick 
Chicago, IIl. 

188. Thomas C. Hughes 
New Haven, Conn. 

189. Celia Ruth Fisher 
San Francisco, Calif. 

190. William J. McAuliffe 
Oak Park, Ill. 

191. Bernilda Huber 
Bowman, N. D. 

192. Irva F. Copp 
Cornish, Me. 

193. Patti Stone and 
Helen Alexander 
Houston, Tex. 

194. Frank King 
Barstow, Calif. 

195. Harry M. Lounsbery 
Portland, Ore. 

196. George A. Denholm 
Cleveland, Ohio 

197. John R. DeMarcus 
Seattle, Wash. 

198. Margaret C. Pisarz 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

199. John W. Schmittroth 
Detroit, Mich. 

200. Peter Windsor 
New York, N. Y. 





I Peddle My Past 


(Continued from page 24) 


ences which you can write up into “I” 
stories. Take Jahn Robbins’ eye-opening 
piece, “I Posed as a Beggar,” in Saga. 
For eight days Jahn lived as a beggar in 
the streets of New York and came up with 
a whale of an “I” story. 


Recently I spent a month traveling about 
in Germany, posing as a German, gather- 
ing material for an article, “What the Ger- 
mans Really Think,” for the American 








ha 
ste 








Legion Magazine. | still lacked that one 
good “I” story topper when I got the idea 
of revisiting a man and his son whom I, 
as a Military Intelligence Officer during 
early occupation days, had sent to prison 
for five years of hard labor for hiding guns 
and ammunition. The two had recently 
been released. Although I was nearly knifed 
in the process I got my “I” story clincher! 

You don’t have to be that eager. In the 
summer of 1947 when the MGM picture, 
The Hucksters, was scheduled to open at 
the Capitol Theatre in New York City, I 
decided to find out how many people actu- 
ally knew what a “huckster” is. Armed 
with a button from The Motion Picture 
Research Bureau, I spent an entire day 
asking people in the streets. Besides strange 
answers like, “a huckster is a crude hill- 
billy; a book banned in Boston; a fellow 
from Indiana; or a San Francisco street car 
conductor,” I got a story, “The Hucksters 
and Mr. Webster,” and found out that only 
37% of New Yorkers knew what a huck- 
ster is. 

There are any number of adventures you 
can embark upon—limited only by your 
own inventiveness and energy. About a 
year and a half ago I told a writer friend, 
John David, who for some time had been 
trying to make his first sale, just about what. 
I have said in this article. Recently he 
made his eighth sale—all “I” stories. 


Markets for “I” Stories 


Listed below are the 20 magazines I 
have found to be the best markets for “I” 
stories slanted toward their readers: 


American Legion Magazine, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
mn. ¥, 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
a2, N. ¥. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





Beginners 


Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

.ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. $3.00 
for report on typewritten novels, 40,000 
words and over. Verse, five cents the line; 
minimum, $1.00 per poem. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
Za, B. Y. 

Field and Stream, 383 Madison Ave, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Male, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Men, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Pic, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chi- 


cago 1, IIl. 
Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y 


Stag, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 

The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
18, N. Y. 





Light Verse 
(Continued from page 34) 

Drop three or four spaces before you start 
your verse. 

Double-space between lines—triple-space 
between stanzas. 

Unless you’re writing a series offered en- 
tire, put only one piece of verse—even if 
it’s only a couplet—on a page. Editors are 
likely to pass up a verse they might other- 
wise buy if they have to clip it out of a 
group. 

Send a stamped addressed return envel- 
ope (Government # 9 is best) and don’t 
send stamps loose. 

It’s a good idea to address your contribu- 
tion to the editor, by name, but it’s not 
necessary. 

Write an accompanying letter, if you 
wish, but it seldom helps. Don’t write a 
letter explaining your idea—if the piece is 
any good, it’ll explain itself. 

(To be concluded in the August issue, when light 
verse markets will be listed and Braley will deal 
with marketing verse to magazines, as reprints, to 
ad agencies, greeting card companies, and Tin 


Pan Alley.) 
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BOOKS 


por writers 





GRAMMAR AND KEFERKRENCE 


Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary.. 3.00 

Dict. of Modern English Usage.. 3.25 
H. W. Fowler 

English Grammar Simplified..... 1.50 
lames C. Fernal. 

Dictionary of Thoughts ......... 4.95 

Fundamentals of Good Writing.. 4.75 
Robert Penn Warren 

ae and Originality ...... 5.00 

ey 

Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 

Technique of Clear Writing 3.50 
Gunning 

Reget’s Thesarus ...... . 1.50 

Western Words ................ 3.00 

OS DS ere rre ree 3.50 
Basescu 

CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning soe. SD 
Easy Way to Cartooning ..... . 1.00 
iar 

Editorial Cartooning ....... 2.75 
Spencer 

How to Create Gags ............ 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 

DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 4.75 


Soderman @ O’Connel 

Mystery Fiction ................ 2.50 
Marie Rodell 

Writing Detective & Mystery 


Fiction, Burack.............. 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets ........ 2.00 

e. erman 
Writing Books for Boys and Girls 3.00 
_ Ferris 
Writing Juvenile Fiction ........ 2.50 
‘hitney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article Writing & Marketing ... 5.50 
George Bird 

Writing Non-fiction ............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 

Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 


Robeson Bailey 


FREE POCKET 


SECRETARY 
on all purchases of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 


books for only 


$10 











MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section F 
ee Eee 3.50 
Mathieu @ Jone 


The 1952 Writer’s Vonsheck Hioasy -50 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of wood ee 2.75 
urack 

How ndk noe a PEE osc Socces 3.50 

Technique’ of the Novel ......... 2.00 

How to | Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
Woodfor 

PLAYWRITING 

Playwriting for Broadway ....... 2.00 
Leo Shull 

Pointers on Playwriting ......... 2.00 
Joseph Niggli 

Technique of wosapioy 

OS ree 3.50 

Write that Play BP 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 

Writing For The Screen 3.00 


Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
How To Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 


Anne Hamilton 
Basic Formulas of Fiction ...... 2.50 
Foster-Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused ........ 1.25 
Young 
Story Plotting Simplified ........ 2.50 
eat 
36 Dramatic Situations .......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writing: Advice & Devices ...... 3.50 
Campbell 
POETRY & SONGWRITING 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 
lement Woo 
First Principles of Verse . 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
nne Hamilton 


How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 
caer Principles of Poetry . 2 


Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Wood 

Verse Writing Simplified . . . 1.50 
Robert K. Buell 

Writing and Selling renting 

Card Verse, Barr .... .. 1.00 

Writing Light Verse .......... 2 

Richard Armour 


RADIO & TV 


Pointers on Radio Writing ... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Radio & Television Writing 6.50 
ax Wylie 
Television Writing 3.75 
obert S. Greene 
Writing for Television .......... 4.75 


Eric Heath 


Books listed below are selected 
by Writer’s Dicest as the 
most authoritative and helpful 
for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
Sold on a ten-day money-back 
Special offer 
during July 


agreement. 
below good only 
and August, 1952. 











SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write Short Stories That 
Editors Buy, Earl Reed Silvers ef 
Narrative Technique 75 
Thomas Uzzell 


Short Story Writing ............ 2.00 
Tremaine 

a ae 3.00 
Edith M. Mirrielees 

Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 

woo. 

Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 2.50 
Campbell 

Writing the Confession Story .... 2.50 
Collet 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 


ce ee 2.50 
Rudolph Flesch 
Call It Experience ............ 3.50 
Erskine Caldwell 
Characters Make Your Story .... 3.50 
haven Elwoo 
Editor to Author, The Letters of 
Maxwell E. Perkins ......... 3.75 
Guide to Creative Writing ...... 2.95 
Roger H. Garrison 
The Magazine World ........ 5.65 
Wolseley 
111 Don’ts for Writers ......... 3.00 
Maren Elwoo 
oe SO eee 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Writer’s Anthology ............. 1.50 
‘aul | > sega 
Writers Help Yourselves ....... 2.00 
Mildred I. Rei 
Writers: Learn to Earn 2.50 
ildred I. Rei 
Writer’s Notebook .. ..... 4.00 
W. Somerset eel 
Writing of Biography ‘ 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writing of Fiction 3.50 
A. S. Hoffman : 
Writers’ Paper Kit ... .. 6.20 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 6.95 
Glen Gundell 
Writing to Sell . 20 


Scott Meredith 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12 St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 
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", . . | want to express my sincere thanks. 
You have done a magnificent job..." (Name 
on request). "SPLENDID!" says Leading New 
York publisher of Tooker Assignment .. . 
Two of My Ghosted Books Have Sold over 
10,008 copies. 


Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 
Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author 
of “The Day of the Brown Horde’ and numer- 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own 
and collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short 
stories, 3,000 words or less. Sales offer if sal- 
able, brief criticism or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. 3,000 to 
20,000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . . . My technical 
books: “Writing for a Living” (cloth) $2.50; 
“How to Publish Profitably” (paper) $1.00; 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 














WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips—Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25e—$2 gy Be year 


1650-WD Broadway Yor..19, N. Y. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 


30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 











PROFITABLE BOOK and STORY SALES 


@ High quality manuscript appraisal and re-writing 
at low rates. 
© Personal contacts with leading publishers, tele- 
vision and moyie studios. 
AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 


0008700888880 8888SHSSS8SOSSES 
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Friend Criti 





“Now THAT you've read my story, what 
do you think of it?” 

“Good, very good.” 

“Plot structure?” 

“Fine.” 

“Characterization?” 

“Real life.” 

“Ending?” 

“A heartbreaker.” 

“You’re not just buttering me up, are 
you? After all, when I ask for criticism, | 
want the truth. What did you really think 
of the story?” 

“T just told you. 

“Will it sell?” 

“Fimm.” 

“You’re holding back, Jim. It’s not that 
good. For instance, I have an idea the 
ending is weak. It doesn’t solve anything.” 

“Well, now that you mention it—I guess 
so.” 

“And the characterization. The people 
don’t quite come alive, do they? Don’t be 
afraid to tell me.” 

“To be utterly frank, 
seem real. But the dog is wonderful. 
sure can write about dogs.” 

“Do you think the plot needs tighten- 
ing?” 

“Not too much. But you might start the 
story after that first scene and cut the girl's 
obsession with Ming china.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes. I think it’s a wonderful story. In- 
cidentally, I have one of mine with me. 
How about reading it?” 

“Be glad to. Let’s see it. The title looks 
good.” 

“You mean it?” 

“Well, maybe it could be a little shorter. 
Suppose you. . . .” 


It’s swell.” 


the girl doesn’t 
You 


Scott J. Saunders 





AUTHENTIC INFORMATION 


Research, News Clippings, Ghostwriting, Book Reviews, 
Foreign Language Translations—Assignments solicited. 
All work guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
SIGMUND L. PHILLIPSON, 
Post Office Box 301C, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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“IT’S NOT WHT YOU KNOW, 
IT’S WH0 YOU KNOW” 


I recently received a letter from a young woman in which she said, “I know 
I can write, but I’m not lucky and so I have ceased trying . . . I’ve written 
all types of stories, but because I have no contacts, no pull, editors won’t buy 
them . . . I’m sorry to sound so cynical, but I can only conclude that it’s not 
what you know, it’s who you know.” 


Many unpublished writers believe as does my correspondent. But what she 
said is not true! I know because writers who never had a story published before 
they worked with me—even after working with others—are now selling their 
stories to all the leading magazines and book publishers. And some have had their 
stories screened. 


These writers didn’t have contacts or pull. Neither were they lucky. The 
truth is that they became successful because they had the foresight to realize that 
competent guidance would be a sound investment. It would analyze and correct 
their faulty technique. It would show them how to write the types of stories 
editors buy. And these writers also had the determination and persistence to 
stick to their writing. 

If your efforts to establish yourself in the writing profession have met with 
discouraging results, don’t think it’s because you’re unlucky, and have no contacts 
or pull. It’s not “who you know, but WHAT you know” in this best of all pro- 
fessions. If you are sincere in your desire to break into print, and are willing to 
work along carefully planned lines, let me hear from you. I’ll send you my FREE 
pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll become a selling writer 
or it won't cost you a penny! 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Literary imagination is the professional writer’s most prized possession. Without it, 
he knows that no amount of technique, no amount of skill in weaving words can make a 
story as good as it can be. Every Writer—no matter in what field he works—must use and 
develop his imagination. Scores of books on writing technique have been published, yet 
not one of them has dealt with the writer’s most important asset—Ahis imagination. 


A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will become curious 
about people, places, and events, and this will bring you rich rewards. You will discover 
untapped resources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most 
important to you—your manuscripts will become salable. 


To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at 
$1.00 a copy. 











GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU © CALIFORNIA 














How Much is 


Costing You? 


N Op Apace tells us that “persist- 

a Jenee wins”. In the writing game 
it will win only when you have a 

winning manuscript. Continued submis- 
sions will sell a marketable product, but 


persistence will not make an unsalable 
manuscript salable. 


Every editor that rejects your manu- 

script knows the type of product you have. 

Isn’t it a paradox that others know what 

your chances of success are, while you do not? It is possible for 
you to continue working alone and eventually rediscover all the 
techniques known to the writing craft, but in the meantime can you 
really afford the price that no literary help is costing you? 

Whether you obtain my help with your manuscript or not, you can 
at least have me appraise it and let you know whether you are headed 
toward success or disappointment. 

When I receive your manuscript I sit down and read it, make a 
careful evaluation of it and suggest the type of help it should have to 
make it salable. This may consist of professional editing, corrective 
criticism or complete revision, depending on the special need. But 
before I agree to perform any work on a manuscript I must have a 
definite literary objective. I never undertake a revision or criticism 
with no plan beyond a vague notion of making “improvements”. 


Write today for my free folder entitied “Literary Help.” 
It tells you how we get started. 





Remember that, no matter where you live 
in America, | am as near you as your 
mail box. 











POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 





